























‘|| American Montessori Training 


School for Teachers 


TORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, 
is the first edifice in the world erected 


}| specially for Montessori work. A train- 


—s 
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ing class for teachers is conducted by the 
Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who 
studied in Rome. Italy has no concep- 
tion of the American Kindergarten, so 
naturally the Italian Montessori School 
uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay-modeling. 

Besides the FULL MONTESSORI COURSE, 
psychology, general method, phonetics, 
etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed 
by a trained kindergartner in the use of 
such stories, kindergarten games, gifts, 
and occupations as have been found suitable for 


i} use in the American Montessori School. 


Trainers are required to teach one full 


| school year. 


Diploma upon graduating. 
Full particulars upon application to 


1) the Directress. 
Pil Visitors Admitted by Appointment. 





MISS ARBAUGH’S 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
Macon, Ga. 
A small private school, using speech ex- 


clusively and providing a real home for the 
pupils. Lip-reading to Adults. 








MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-READING 


INSTRUCTION PRIVATE PRACTICE CLASSES 
For Information Write MISS DUGANE 


260 West Forty-fourth Street New York City 











Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
117 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 



































FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN PHONETICS 
The New 
MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 
Visible 


Carries 
TWO STYLES of TYPE at ONCE 





BELL VISIBLE SPEECH SYMBOLS and 
ordinary English Characters on the same 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and 


change instantly from one to the other. 


Bell Visible Speech Symbols on Multiplex Hammond Typewriter 


—<€+>i[(<#) I 1L4XF PETe£astisdirdt Gentlemen: “ 
tFctoH sLO [ L0O 190}40001 *+2C+ C } Please tell me more about the Multiplex Hammond. 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
| 69th’ Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 




















LECTURES ON THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


and Observation of Montessori Classes in connection with 


the study of Psychology to a 


TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


? 


AT. 





Ghe Reno Margulies School 





(for children with defective hearing) 


532-534 West 187th Street, New York, October 1, 1914, to June 1, 1915. 


The course will also include Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of 
Language Teaching, Observation and Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the teaching 


of these subjects. 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, who spent eight months in Rome with Dr. Montessori, conducted a 
Montessori class the past year which has been visited by hundreds of teachers and students in training, 
So satisfactory have been Mrs. Margulies’ experiments that additional classes will be opened the 


coming year. 





POLLYANNA VOLTA REVIEW CLUBS 


A successful and charming instructor of 
normal training students is responsible for the 


formation of subscription clubs that we have , 


named Pollyanna Review Clubs—that is, of 
clubs of teachers who are glad that they were 
invited to join and subscribe for THE VoLtTa 
Revigw because of the practical pointers 
gained in the serviceable articles they find in 
the REviEw. 


Then there is the physician in New York 
City who was so glad because of the help the 
Review had been to him that he immediately 
organized a little Pollyanna Club in his own 
home by persuading his two daughters to sub- 
scribe. 


Now comes a mother so glad that she has 
learned through THe Voita Review how to 
train her little deaf boy prior to the time when 
he must enter school that she is earnestly striv- 
ing to share her gladness with all her neigh- 
bors and have them subscribe for the Review, 
even though their children have not lost the 
sense of hearing. 


The head of a school for training teachers 
of children with defective speech is glad that 
THE VoLTA REVIEW is running as a serial a 
revised edition of A. Melville Bell’s Principles 
of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, which 
has long been out of print, and is urging all 
her friends to subscribe. 





THE DEAF 


Their Position in Society 
By HARRY BEST 


HIS scientific study of the deaf in 
America constitutes an unusually 
important contribution to the lit- 

erature of the subject. The method of 
approach is not by the way of medicine, 
law, or education, nor yet from the 
human interest standpoint, but rather 
the author preserves the attitude of the 
social economist and regards the deaf as 


certain components of the state who 


demand classification and attention in 
its machinery of organization. Thetwo 
divisions of the book are devoted, re- 
spectively, to a discussion of the position 
of the deafin society and to the provisions 
made for their education. Mr. Best 
covers much ground hitherto wholly 
neglected. His book will be found in- 
despensable by students and all who are 
interested in the subject of the deaf and 
** deaf-and-dumb.”’ 


Net, $2.00 By Mail, $2.20 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading 


Who Use E. B. Nitchie’s Methods. 


Miss Gertrude hag 
» 117 Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 





Miss Lucy E. Case, 
401 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Miss Mary D. Suter, 
3026 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Miss Florence E. Hutman, 
46 Halstead St., Vailsburgh, Newark, N. J. 





Miss Jennie Hedrick, 
3321 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
3665 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Teachers of Lip-Reading 


Muller- Walle Method. Special Normal 
Training Course for Teachers of the Deaf. 
Twenty lessons, beginning June 22. Personal 
instruction by Miss Martha E. Bruhn, Prin- 
cipal of the Muller-Walle School, 601 Pierce 
Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Lip-Reading Books and Pamphlets 
Speech-Reading: A Guide for Self-instruc- 


tion. Sarah Fuller. (V. R. 9/1913.) $.20 
Lip-Reading an Art. Edward B. Nitchie. 

(V. R. 9/1913.) -20 
The Psychology of Speech-Reading. 

Jerry Albert Pierce. (V. R. 2/1914.) .20 


The Study of that Subtile Art. ) 


Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. (4th S. M.) 
Teaching of Speech-Reading to Adults. - 20 
Sarah Allen Jordan. (4th S. M.) ; 
Speech-Reading. Susan E. Bliss. 
(4th S.M.) 


Speech-Reading. Mabel Ellery Adams. 
(4th S. M.) 

Experiences in Lip-Reading. S.G. Davidson, 20 
(4th S. M.) ‘ 

Experiences of a Speech-Reader. _ 
Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis. (4th S. M.) 


J% 





Bruhn Lip-Reading System. 
Martha FE. Bruhn. (9th S. M.) 

Address on Lip-Reading. Mr. French. 50 
(9th S. M.) , 

Method of Instruction in Bruhn Lip-Reading. 
Caroline L. Olin. (9th S. M.) 


Facial Speech-Reading. A. Melville Bell. 225 
Facial Speech-Reading. Herman Gutzmann. 

(A. R.) 20 
Suggestions About Lip-Reading. 

Mary Davis Jones. (A. R.) 15 


Mirror Practice as an Aid to Lip-Reading. 
Mildred Kennedy. (A. R.) 
Some Don’ts and Their Whys. 
Sarah Jordan Monro. sae 











Color Pictures for 
Language Teaching 


























The National Geographic Magazine 
Features in Every Issue Many Pages 
of Four-Color Work, Series of Photo- 


gravure or Large Panoramas. 


HE Geographic should be in 

every home, school, and college 

for study, reference, and the 
personal enjoyment of this storehouse 
of fascinating facts. Nowhere else 
can be found such a wealth of photo- 
graphic reproduction, not only in black 
and white, but scores of pages of four- 
and eight-color work, photogravures, 
panoramas, and maps which vitalizethe 
authoritativearticles specially prepared 
by the foremost scientists, explorers, 
and travelers in the world. 


The articles even on technical sub- 
jects are written for the layman to 
understand, for they present in com- 
prehensive brevity, illustrated with 
what may be termed ‘‘Talking Pic- 
tures,’’ big things of world-wide in- 
terest happening today or occurring 
a thousand years ago. 


The Geographic is a source of 
delight to the children as well as the 
elder members of the household, for 
a love of pictures, which tell their 
own story, is a dominant character- 
istic of mankind, and for just such 
material the Geographic scours the 
out-of-the-way corners of the world. 

Yearly subscription, $2.50 in U. S.; 
Canada, $3 00. 


A limited number of volumes for 1913, 
with index, have been beautifully bound, in 
half morocco, containing 1360 pages of text, 
with 1100 pages of illustrations, including 


panoramas, color work, maps, etc. Sent 
prepaid in the United States, $4.00. 


Address, Department B, 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NOTES ON PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN REGARD 
TO THE DEAF* 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 





First LECTURE—INTRODUCTION 





N THE study of the pedagogy and 

psychology of the deaf, we place as a 
basis for our researches the concept of 
a physical- psychic parallelism, to be 
founded on the anamnestical information 
and on objective examination of the deaf 
child in the school. In so doing we adapt 
the general psychology to that of abnor- 
mal children in the most simple and nat- 
ural manner and with special regard to 
the deaf. 

We will now proceed to take into con- 
sideration the development of intelli- 
gence in the chronic-pathological state of 
deafmutism. We must, in fact, discover 
how and how much the psychic activity 
is developed in the deaf, “in spite of the 
lack,” as Helen Keller would say, of that 
sense which has been considered the 
sense of instruction—i. e., that of hear- 
ing. To continue in our concept of the 
physical-psychic parallelism we must, first 
of all, re-examine the psychic-genesis and 
the individual psychology of the deaf. 
Such a revision, while it serves to clear 
up the knowledge acquired in the exami- 
nation of the physical and mental states 
of the deaf, will also give us a clearer 
idea of the reason for the lack of psychic 
development found in the deaf, and we 
shall see how such a deficiency should be 





* Lectures slightly condensed delivered in his 
Training School for Teachers of the Deaf, in 
Milan, Italy. 


attributed exclusively to the lack of lan- 
guage learned and used by a natural 
process, and what is still more important 
learned during the most fecund period of 
mental development—that is, from two 
to seven years of age. 

And here a warning is necessary, which 
in any case will help us to avoid certain 
generalizations which are easy to fall 
into if we do not keep in mind the specific 
reasons for some of our statements. A 
practical example will serve to illustrate 
this idea. 

We have frequently had occasion to | 
prove that the sense of hearing is, in re- 
spect to the development of intelligence, 
the most important sense of man. But 
by this we do not mean to subvert the 
principles of classic and experimental 
psychology, which attributes to the sense 
of touch and sight the fundamental, and 
therefore the more important part of the 
mental development of man. We simply 
mean to affirm that in the series of com- 
parative values of the senses in regard to 
intellectual development the hearing has 
for us an informing value greater than 
all the other senses, not in respect to spe- 
cific-acoustic sensations, but insomuch as 
it is the pathway of language. Now, as 
we have ascertained that it is precisely 
language which serves to facilitate, fix, 
recall, and compare all the perceptions, 
therefore its informing value as an ade- 
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quate instrument for all the psychic ac- 
tivities of the hearing child is entirely 
negative for the deaf one. As a proof of 
this, we must consider the fact that the 
blind, even when such from birth, de- 
velop their intelligence to an unusual de- 
gree even when deprived of suitable in- 
struction. We hold, therefore, that hear- 
ing is the most important sense for the 
mental development, not as a means for 
hearing perceptions, but as a means for 
the perception of common language. One 
must not, however, generalize and deny 
what experimental psychology teaches in 
regard to the informing value of the dif- 
ferent senses. 


This premise being made, let us now. 


see in detail how the psychic life of the 
deaf child displays itself. In the deaf as 
in the normal person the psychic life is 
the result of a mutual codperation and 
fusion of the various activities of the 
mind. ‘Therefore, in our studies and in- 
ductions we can follow the scientific 
method used in general psychology—that 
is, in those fundamental schemes—which 
in other times and in the light of other 
systems of philosophy they were induced 
to believe in different faculties of the 
soul, as existing in themselves and being 
independent one from the other. Now, 
it is well to remember with Ebbinghaus 
that in every science the schemes are an 
artifice of the method, but that they are 
justified when they aid the mind to con- 
centrate in the examination and research 
of one side alone of the complete human 
organism. It is in substance the simple 
application of the analytical method, 
which gives us the basis and the explana- 
tion of the synthesis. 

In regard to this, Professor Scaglione 
well says in his “Elements of Psychology 
and Pedagogy”: “The first science which 
pedagogy has need of is psychology, 
which unites in groups the functions of 
the psychic organs according to the spe- 
cial aim for which they are intended, re- 
ducing them to the following: to know, 
to feel, and to will, to which correspond 
the intelligence, the moral sensibility, and 
the will. But these three great activities 
only represent different moments of the 
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psychic life and not independent phe- 
nomena.” 

Thus we have traced our plan in its 
principal points. We will first see how 
the mental activity is developed in the 
way indicated by the word knowledge; 
this will then serve us as a basis for ex- 
amining the manifestations and facts of 
sentiment. And when we have proved 
that every action of the sentiment is con- 
nected with some knowledge we shall be 
able to examine the sphere of action, in- 
asmuch as every action is based on emo- 
tion. 

It must be understood, however, that 
in following this scheme we do not forget 
that all activities of the spirit are con- 
nected in such a way that it is impossible 
to explain the various phenomena of the 
sphere of ideation, of sentiment, and of 
the will as isolated phenomena and inde- 
pendent of each other. 

We shall frequently have to compare 
the general psychology (normal) with 
the psychic development of sensorial and 
psychic-sensorial abnormal persons, al- 
ways with special regard to the deaf. 
These comparisons will lead us to con- 
clude that among all the branches of 
pedagogy and psychology that of the edu- 
cation of the deaf is the most important 
and the most interesting for him who 
would examine the psychic life experi- 
mentally. The reason for this conclusion 
may be found in the simple fact that 
among all the abnormals capable of an 
education the deaf child offers a greater 
number of problems for whose solution 
we must have recourse to the psychology 
of language. But we have seen, and shall 
be obliged to return to this important 
argument, that language, and especially 
spoken language, is the means best 
adapted and the most elevated manifesta- 
tion of the mental development of man, 
whether considered from a psychological 
point of view or from a social one. There 
is not, one may add, in the physical- 
psychic life of man a more complex and 
more psychological function than that of 
language. And one must refer to the de- 
fect which we have so often encountered 
in the study of the psychology of the 
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deaf, to the lack of language. A perma- 
nent defect in our case, because the psy- 
chology of the child is founded upon oral 
manifestations, and all the tests applied 


_by experimental psychology to the meas- 


ure of the insufficiency and of the mental 
development of the child has its final con- 
clusion in a series of real questions. 

However, that very defect of con- 
sciousness, of which we have complained 
in connection with the psychic-genesis of 
the deaf child, offers us continually the 
opportunity of making comparisons. This 
serves to explain what we already know 
of the psychology of the normal child, 
and to render evident the breaks and de- 
fects in development owing to the priva- 
tion of the social senses. We shall in 
substance apply the axiomatic principle 
of practical medicine—that is, that in 
order to estimate the disastrous effects 
the pathological states it is first necessary 
to understand anatomy and normal phy- 
siology. 

In order to facilitate the references 
which are necessary, we will try to limit 
as much as possible the literature. In- 
deed, in one respect it is very limited, 
from the fact that the educators of the 
deaf have preferred to occupy themselves 
with theories of teaching and have neg- 
lected what concerns pedagogic psy- 
chology. While we really do possess a 
rich didactic literature, one finds little or 
nothing written about the pedagogy and 
psychology of the deaf, and that little 
must be sought for in rare works which 
had another object in view than the re- 
search of the cause and effect of mental 
development. Another difficulty encoun- 
tered is in the manner of study used by 
those few who have touched upon the 
problems of psychology. On the one 
hand, the deaf child is considered as an 
individual with special characteristics, 
like a deviation from the human race, 
and from this there comes an infinite se- 
ries of prejudices in regard to his ideas 
and sentiments; on the other hand, al- 
though they endeavor to demonstrate 
that one finds in the deaf child the char- 
acteristics of mankind in general—intelli- 
gence, feeling, and will—they are in- 
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clined to consider him as a deficient being 
almost incapable of education. These 
various opinions had their cause in the 
various systems of philosophy followed 
by the various authors. And for this 
reason it cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended to keep strictly to a scientific 
nomenclature which will allow us to un- 
derstand each other in the interpretation 
of the facts we have to consider. This 
will -serve to eliminate the misunder- 
standing and confusion which would be 
inevitable if we were obliged to follow 
the various authors of psychology and 
pedagogy in all their various theories and 
relative nomenclature, which resolves it- 
self into a mere question of words. 

In conclusion, we do not need to re- 
solve the greatest problems, which from 
Plato to Bergson were and are always 
the same. These are philosophical ques- 
tions which do not interest us directly. 
For us is sufficient the postulate of the 
parallelism between the physical phe- 
nomenon and the psychic one, the postu- 
late which we have placed as the basis of 
our researches. Neither do we interest 
ourselves in the questions which may 
arise from this postulate. We will only 
try to find the relation between the two 
orders of phenomena, as this knowledge 
will be sufficient for judging and estimat- 
ing the mental conditions of the normal 
and the abnormal child. Hence the utili- 
tarian character of our psychology, which 
is that common to all positive sciences. 

From psychology we do not in reality 
ask for a science of the soul, but only the 
psychologic processes of thought, senti- 
ment, and of the will. There are two 
methods which psychology places at our 
disposition in order to understand these 
processes : 

First, the method of introspection. 

Second, the method of external obser- 
vation. 

This second method is the most secure 
in psychologic researches of the deaf, as 
well as also in the normal person, when 
applied with due regard to the conditions 
of the individual and those of his sur- 
roundings. One should not, however, 
exclude entirely the method of introspec- 
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tion, which can give good results if one is 
careful to avoid the inherent fallacy of 
the method itself. 

In the case of deaf children, for ex- 
ample, the method of introspection pre- 
sents the following defects: First, the re- 
membrance of a perception or an emo- 
tion, etc., is more easily altered in the 
memory of a deaf child than in that of 
the hearing person; second, it is also al- 
tered more easily because much lighter, 
not being fixed by way of association, 
conceptional ideas, analogy, etc.; third, 
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the lack of a sure means of evocation 
from the lack of a conventional lan- 
guage ; fourth, it is altered in the transla- 
tion of the fantastic, mimic representa- 
tion into the linguistic-grammatical ex- 
pression ; fifth, it is enriched, even more 
than happens in the case of the hearing, 
with intellective and expressive elements, 
because the ideas, sentiments, and states 
of consciousness of the past are mani- 
fested and exposed according to the 
actual states of consciousness. 


Seconp LecruRE—THE First STaGE OF THE Psycuic LIFE AND THE SENSA- 
TIONS COMMON TO THE DEAF AND TO THE NORMAL CHILD 





OR reasons already indicated, it is 

impossible to determine the differ- 
ence in the first physical-psychic develop- 
ment of the child endowed with all its 
senses and the deaf child. It is well, 
however, to remember the principal rea- 
son, which is the tardy verification of the 
lack of hearing. 

Even in the most favorable circum- 
stances, the fact that a child is deaf is 
only recognized when he reaches the age 
for learning to speak—that is, when he 
should give signs of hearing and of imi- 
tating the sounds of speech. Then only, 
when his misfortune is proved (whether 
this is derived from congenital malfor- 
mation and alterations, or whether it must 
be referred to infantile disease), is it pos- 
sible to investigate and to establish ap- 
proximately the defects in his develop- 
ment. 

Up to that epoch, therefore, we can as- 
sert that the same laws of development 
hold good for the deaf child (who will 
become mute from congenital or preco- 
cious deafness), with which we are ac- 
quainted in the teaching of normal psy- 
chology. Now, it is precisely from the 
knowledge of these laws that we are able 
to explain with a certain security the psy- 
chic defects encountered in the deaf. 

Hence it is worth while to recall, even 
briefly, these laws, and above all that of 





the complex fact of knowledge. In order 
to limit still more our task, let us now ex- 
amine the first stage of the intellective 
process, which is that of the most rudi- 
mental knowledge which man can acquire 
before being in a condition to use it spon- 
taneously for the. utilitarian end of his 


-own consciousness in the external world. 


The phenomenon of knowledge, al- 
though limited at this first stage, is a com- 
plex phenomenon, just as the generic 
psychic activity, which is called intelli- 
gence, is a complex phenomenon, and has. 
for its end the acquisition of all knowl- 
edge from the most rudimental to the 
most perfect. 

As, however, the knowledge of a thing 
is not acquired at once, but only by de- 
grees, we are justified in analyzing the 
elementary phenomenon of the psychic 
life in order by a process of synthesis to 
reach a clear idea of the whole, as well as 
the mutual and intimate relations of the 
elements in the complex fact of intelli- 
gence. 

The lack of such a study in regard to 
the first development of the deaf child 
has been the cause that his early exist- 
ence was considered exclusively vegeta- 
tive, and this has been for many centu- 
ries the traditional opinion in respect to 
the normal child also. It was the famous 
theory of the tabula rasa which for so 
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long prevented even the minds of the 
most enlightened thinkers from under- 
standing the possibility of instructing the 
deaf child. As we have demonstrated 
experimentally this possibility, let us now 
see the psychological reasons for it. This 
we will do in following this scheme of 
analysis : 

1. Impressions which are caused by 
the external world. (Also for the deaf 
child. ) 

2. The elaboration which these impres- 
sions undergo from the spirit, or, if you 
prefer, from the activity of the psychic 
organs. 

3. The reactions which they occasion. 

The impressions of the external world 
constitute the most simple information 
for the psychic existence. The spirit re- 
ceives the directive impulse for finding 
its way in the external world from the 
sensations transmitted by the organs of 
sense. This principle holds good for the 
deaf child as for the hearing, with the 
sole exception of the acoustic impres- 
sions. But even this exception may be 
eliminated at first without the knowledge 
of even the parents and physicians, who 
cannot always know the exact moment in 
which the phenomenon of deafness be- 
gins, just as they cannot know generally 
whether this deafness is or was total, if 
it was congenital or acquired, if it ap- 
peared all at once, or by degrees. This 
last case is generally found in the deaf- 
ness caused by maladies of the brain, 
which often pass unobserved in their 
acute stage, and are only recognized in 
their consequences, which are very seri- 
ous, as is shown in anamnestic researches 
respecting all abnormal and defective 
children. 

These apparently negative data must 
be taken into account when we wish to 
explain certain phenomena, which other- 
wise would not have any plausible ex- 
planation. How can one explain, for ex- 
ample, the different aptitude for learning 
artificial pronunciation — perception of 
movement, quickness in imitation, instan- 
taneous coordination of the impressions 
and the moving reaction of articulation, 
etc.—that we meet with in children in 


whom the anamnestic and objective (oto- 
scopic) examination are not able to dis- 
tinguish in a diagnosis? Neither have 
we any other reason for explaining the 
natural instinct for speaking, or at least 
for putting into action spontaneously the 
organs of speech, a phenomenon met with 
not only in the deaf who have become 
deaf at a certain age (four to six years), 
but also in many in whom deafness was 
not observed with exactness, or who are 
considered even congenital. 

The reasonableness of such interpreta- 
tion is sustained by the fact that deaf 
children from congenital deafness (deaf- 
mutism of the family, degenerative facts 
ascertained, etc.) not only find great 
difficulty in learning to pronounce, but 
also after learning the elements of articu- 
lation only succeed after a long training 
in translating the perception of the word 
in the corresponding automatic move- 
ment of the sphere of motion. The edu- 
cators generally say that all this depends 
on the difference in intelligence. This, 
however, is not true in the majority of 
cases ; but anyway one would be obliged 
to admit that this intelligence had there- 
fore been better developed, which shows 
that there has been a larger sum of sim- 
ple formations in the psychic life, and 
much more so if the other sensorial con- 
ditions are equal. 

These exceptions being duly made, let 
us now consider the process of the sensa- 
tions which are common to both the hear- 
ing and the deaf child. 

We know from experimental psychol- 
ogy that, beside the sensations of the five 
senses of classic psychology, we must 
take into account today a series of im- 
pressions whicl: yreatly enriches the ex- 
perience in gaining knowledge, and which 
are also common to normal children as 
well as to the deaf. 

Let us examine the principal ones. The 
impression of touch, which is defined as 
the act of touching, are multiplied in the 
experiment, and one makes a difference 
today between the muscular sense, which 
gives the idea of resistance, and that of 
the force employed in overcoming it and 
in the sense of weight and of movement 
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(baric and cinesthetic sensations), which 
comprise a series of sensations that are 
connected with the, sense of touch only 
because they make use of the organ of 
touch—the skin. The same may be said 
of the sensation of pressure, including 
the anemostetic sensations—pressure and 
movement of the air, utilized together, 
with the muscular sensations and their 
relative memory in the education of the 
blind and the blind deaf—of the tempera- 
ture, of pain (by puncture) used in dis- 
tinguishing general sensibility from that 
of painful sensibility in the researches. 
It is true that in the old psychology they 
had a knowledge of some of these sensa- 
tions which are connected with touch, but 
that these depended on a real anatomical 
division was only discovered at the close 
of the last century. 

Much has been said and is said of the 
education of the senses without taking 
into account the multiplicity of the sen- 
sorial impressions which has been ren- 
dered evident by experimental psychol- 
ogy. Hence the preconception that cer- 
tain results obtained by emendatory psy- 
chology is due to a refining of the senses, 
or rather of the organs of sense. We 
have a typical example of this in the 
judgment given of the results obtained in 
the instruction of the blind, the deaf, and 
the blind deaf, and I have experienced 
how difficult it is to make people under- 
stand that these results are due to psychic 
compensations rather than to sensorial 
perception every time that I am obliged 
to explain the way in which Miss Helen 
Keller, blind and deaf, has been in- 
structed. 

It is believed that she has learned lan- 
guage by means of an education of the 
sense of touch, while instead her linguis- 
tic instruction was accomplished by 
means of cinesthetic impressions, for 
which it does not matter if the sense of 
touch is more or less obtuse. In commu- 
nicating with Miss Keller by means of 
the manual alphabet one does not make 
use of touch for its specific sensations, 
but draws the attention to the movement 
and the rapid, varied position of the 
speaking fingers. The same may be said 





when the blind deaf read the spoken 
word from the oral movements, placing 
their hand on the face of the speaker, not 
knowing or not wishing to use the quicker 
and better adapted means of the manual 
alphabet. 

The same considerations hold good in 
respect to the muscular sense, for one 
who plays the piano or organ without 
looking at the keyboard, and, still better, 
for a blind person who plays the piano or 
writes on a typewriter. But in order to 
understand clearly the difference between 
the various impressions perceived by the 
same organ of sense, without being spe- 
cific sensations of the same, one can think 
of a circumstance entirely extraneous to 
the deaf. 

When we hear a discourse or an urgent 
communication or a lecture, we do not 
pay attention to the voice of the speaker, 
but only to what he says. Certainly the 
perception and the interest increase in 
proportion to the good quality of that 
voice, but the specific acoustic sensation 
is not the principal object of the psychic 
act performed. One may say that atten- 
tion to the specific sensation would gen- 
erally distract the attention from the per- 
ception of the meaning and vice versa. 
We can experience this in hearing an 
opera. The more we force ourselves to 
understand the words the more we lose 
the beauty of the music. Nevertheless, 
the two species of perception reach us to- 
gether by means of the same organ of 
sense—the hearing. 

Another species of sensation, of which 
the psychology of the deaf has taken 
no account, is that connected with the 
organ of sense of the internal ear. It has 
been found that the semi-circular canals 
and the ampulle are a sensitive organ 
(extraneous to hearing) for the move- 
ments and the position of the head, and 
indirectly for the movements of the whole 
body. These sensations are connected 
with the cinesthetic ones, but their par- 
ticular character may be isolated, which 
has been called a static sense and a sense 
of equilibrium. 

Given the dependence and concomi- 
tance of the alterations in the semi-cir- 
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cular canals with the auricular altera- 
tions, it is easy to explain the frequent 
anomalies presented by the deaf child in 
his awkwardness, lack of courage, lack 
of energy in his movements, defects in 
his manner of walking, etc. 

Among the impressions common to 
normal children as well as to the deaf, 
one should remember the organic sensa- 
tions inherent to animal life—hunger and 
thirst, circulation and respiration, taste 
and smell—all of which directly or indi- 
rectly contribute to the knowledge of the 
external world as well as to the forma- 
tion of self-consciousness. 

But we must consider more particu- 
larly the visual impressions, which in the 
first stages of psychic life offer a larger 
sum of information to the consciousness. 

In the preceding case, in speaking of 
the comparative values of the sensations, 
we placed in evidence the circumstance 
that for the deaf child a great part of 
the perceptions remain incomplete on ac- 
count of the lack of that which we have 
called the oral comment. Now, it is nec- 
essary for us to understand this well in 
order not to fall into a negative exaggera- 
tion in respect to the deaf. And so much 
the more because this conception of the 
oral comment, which accompanies the 
whole psychic life of the hearing child 
from the simplest formations, persons 
speaking about him even in the period 
when he is incapable of perceiving and 
imitating speech, is a new idea in the 
psychology of the deaf. 

While, however, this conception will 
serve to explain to us the value of lan- 
guage as a means of establishing and re- 
calling the ideal images of things, it 
should not distract our attention from an- 
other fact of great importance. I refer 
to the fact of the repetition of experience 
which the deaf child—also because of the 
different surroundings—receives for a 
much longer period than that which pre- 
cedes the entrance in school of the hear- 
ing child. They have erred, therefore, in 
asserting theoretically—and this has been 
repeated by all writers on the subject, 
from the point of view of the psychology 
of language—that the deaf child of a 
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school age (seven to twelve years) was 
in the same condition as a hearing child 
of from three to four years of age. In 
this assertion there are two mistakes, one 
of excess the other of defect. Of defect, 
inasmuch as the normal child of three to 
four years of age is in possession of com- 
mon language ; of excess, inasmuch as the 
deaf child, leaving aside the intellectual 
contribution of the impressions received 
until then, has seen repeatedly at the age 
of from seven to twelve years objects, 
persons, and phenomena, and has been 
able to elevate himself, with the repeti- 
tion of experiences and with the help of 
attention and remembrance to that idea- 
tion which Romanes has qualified as a 
receptual. By virtue of such experi- 
ences the deaf child acquires, even if 
without knowing the names, much inher- 
ent knowledge, not only as to color and 
form and the dimensions of objects, but 
also as to their use, utility, or injurious- 
ness, and even in relation to their caus- 
ality, all this data which is of a most im- 
portant psychic value, and is lacking in 
great part to the hearing child of three to 
four years of age, serves as a solid sub- 
stratum for the finishing work of the 
school. This completive work of the 
school succeeds in fact more quickly and 
more securely with children who have 
had greater opportunity of seeing and ob- 
serving things and actions, as well as of 
remembering the use and the effects in 
daily life. 

Another series of information which is 
useful for the first development of the 
consciousness are the determinations of 
time, space, of unity and plurality, given 
with every species of sensation which 
needs a determined denomination, It is 
also necessary to take this into account 
in the examination of the deaf child when 
he enters the school, because they are 
proofs of his capacity for finding the 
right position in space, for comprehend- 
ing rhythm and movement, the ideation 
of number and of succession, of cause 
and effect, and similar things. 





Eprtor’s Note.—The third and fourth lec- 
tures will appear in THe Voita Review for 
June. 
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MISDIRECTED ENERGIES 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


TUPID people regard birds and ba- 
bies as light-minded, irresponsible 
idlers. In reality the labor performed by 
most birds is titanic. No well-fed human 
could endure for twelve hours the con- 
tinuous labor incident to feeding a brood 
of young house-wrens, and as for child’s 
play, it is the most serious and impor- 
tant business in the world. 

A baby fifteen months old is sitting 
on the floor beside me—a fat, healthy, 
smiling, normal boy. He is adorable to 
look at and pleasant to have and to hold; 
but he is, moreover, a compact, conglom- 
erate bundle of inquiry, research, curi- 
osity, and growing, developing faculties 
and powers. Life to him is one continu- 
ous adventure, and his own supreme ob- 
ject therein is to find out all that he pos- 
sibly can—an object sometimes for- 
warded, but more frequently deterred by 
a set of incomprehensible giants who be- 
set him at every step. His eyes follow 
every object within sight; he handles 
everything he can reach, opens every- 
thing that will open, and, since he is still 
in the simian stage of his evolution, puts 
everything that is small enough to be in- 
vestigated by the sense of taste into his 
mouth. He runs about through the whole 
house, alert to touch, taste, and handle. 

He reaches up to a low table and seizes 
my work-basket. I hurriedly confiscate 
needle-case and scissors and set the basket 
on the floor. He regards for about ten 
seconds the wealth of new colors and ob- 
jects it presents and then he plunges in. 
The large, smooth roundness of the darn- 
ing-egg appeals to him. He turns it over 
and over in his little hands, and then, 
struck by a sudden fancy, he throws it on 
the floor to see what it will do. It rolls 
clear across the room. Delighted, he 
runs after it and throws it again, and 
again it rolls. He has now found out all 


that it seems necessary to know about a 
It is white and round and 
Satisfied with 
He re- 


darning-egg. 
smooth and it will roll. 
that, he returns to the basket. 





marks an emery bag in the shape of a 
plump, red strawberry. He grasps it and 
throws it after the egg. It falls with a 
thud and rolls only a little way. He feels 
that he has exhausted the possibilities of 
the emery. It is prettier than the egg, 
but it will not roll. The next thing to be 
investigated is a round, wooden box full 
of buttons. The buttons rattle. He 
shakes the box tentatively and they rattle 
some more. He stands up and shakes the 
box hard. The lid flies off and the but- 
tons scatter in all directions. The baby 
looks at me doubtfully. I laugh. Then 
he laughs, too, and | sit down on the floor 
beside him. 

“Look, baby, put the buttons back in 
the box. This way. See?” 

He picks up the buttons carefully, one 
by one, and puts them in the box. The 
task interests him. He keeps at it pa- 
tiently, even creeping to far corners of 
the room after recalcitrant buttons until 
he has collected them all. Then he stands 
contemplating the full box, and I know 
that he is on the point of throwing it 
again. I take it away from him, because 
I am sure that the fascination of the but- 
tons will not survive another picking up, 
and I don’t want to have to do it myself. 
I take him up on my lap and he makes a 
lunge at the ink-bottle, missing it by half 
an inch. I stand him on the floor again 
and give him his sister’s little purse. The 
clasp of it is loose and it opens. There is 
a penny inside. Almost instantly, before 
I can prevent, the penny is resting on a 
little pink tongue, and the baby regards 
me blandly, knowing perfectly well that I 
am going to compel him to disgorge, and 
already prepared to resist my onslaught. 


NEEDS EXERCISE AND EDUCATION 


Now, what does it all amount to—the 
ink-well, the darning-egg, the buttons, 
and the penny? “Mischief” is the con- 
venient term applied to it by stolid 
grown-ups. Mischief, is it? Well, just 
put yourself in the baby’s place for a 
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minute. Deaf or hearing, he is possessed 
of an important body, and a still more 
important mind, both of which are in 
continuous and imperative need of exer- 
cise and food and education. The baby 
realizes this in his own fashion. He 
knows when he is hungry, and he knows 
that every part of him must be exercised 
in order to grow. So, from the time he 
is only a pink, squirming bundle three 
hours old, he never ceases for an instant 
from his duty of exercising his faculties 
and powers. He wriggles and kicks, he 
crawls and looks, and he touches and 
handles and tastes. If he is satisfied to 
sit for any length of time on one spot on 
the carpet without moving, then he must 
be ill. When he is healthy, he is busy 
every minute, and all his occupations 
have two active and definite purposes, 
namely, to exercise himself and to ac- 
quire knowledge. When these purposes 
do not bother us, we call them play. 
When they conflict with our own de- 
sires, we call them mischief. The baby 
shaking his rattle at the sunlight, the little 
boy building a block-house, the little girl 
cutting out paper dolls are playing, and 
we look at them complacently and tell the 
neighbors how smart they are. The baby 
reaching up to tip the ink-well over on 
the carpet, the little boy investigating the 
gold fish and breaking the aquarium, the 
little girl cutting holes in the upholstered 
chair are doing mischief, and, if we are 
so old-fashioned, we spank them. 


DIVINE DESIRE FOR KNOWLEDGE 


As a matter of fact, to the boy and the 
girl and the baby, although they may 
realize the distinction grown-ups make 
between the two sets of acts, the mischief 
is just as necessary as the play and far 
more interesting. Possessed of abilities 
that demand exercise, they cannot always 
stop to consider the appalling number of 
things they must not do. They want to 
find out ; they want to think and investi- 
gate and know, and they are endowed for 
this very purpose with boundless energy 
and force. There is absolutely no differ- 
ence in this respect between the deaf 
child and the hearing, unless it be that 


because of their very limitations the deaf 
are even more actively inquisitive than 
the hearing. 

This impelling force, the desire for 
knowledge, is the most divine attribute 
the child possesses, and it is strongest 
when he is very young. As he grows 
older it may be dissipated or destroyed, 
until by the time he reaches maturity he 
is content to stop thinking and trying to 
find out things, cease his joyous investi- 
gations, and settle down into a yearly 
path of habit and routine. But as long 
as the divine child energy lasts it should 
be cultivated and directed, and the early 
years of its freshness are too precious to 
be lost. 

The mischief of the little deaf child, 
the occasional tantrums, the stubborn- 
ness and obstinacy, are only misdirected 
outpourings of this energy. Well ar- 
ranged and rightly organized activities 
will keep the little hands and brain so 
busy that the ink will not tip over, the 
gold fish will be left in peace, and the 
household routine will not be disturbed 
by the vagaries of the child. We all have 
read with what tornadic fits of temper 
Helen Keller stormed through her baby- 
hood, and how she locked her mother 
into a closet, and did other troublesome 
and unnecessary things before her teacher 
came. And we have seen how that ener- 
getic power for “mischief,” when rightly 
directed, overcame tremendous obstacles, 
climbed college gates, wrote books, and 
made its possesser famous over two 
hemispheres. 


A CHILD'S ACTIVITY FINDS AN OUTLET 
HELPFUL OR HARMFUL 

Any sort of improper or disagreeable 
conduct in a small child, as well as in a 
grown person, simply results from a lack 
of proper outlets for innate energies. A 
child with nothing to do is a culture me- 
dium for wrong acts. Lack of employ- 
ment is fatal to all morality. Caged ani- 
mals are always immoral, not so much 
because they are caged as because they 
are unoccupied. Monkeys, bears, and 
wolves, which in a wild state are cleanly, 
industrious, and strong, develop in the 
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idle confinement of their cages all sorts 
of ruinous and detestable habits. It is 
when a child is unoccupied that the be- 
ginnings of evil occur in his mind, for 
his forces must have an outlet, and if no 
right and legitimate outlet is offered there 
is sure to be a flow of energy in some 
wrongly directed channel. Mountains of 
instilled morals, tons of good advice, 
years upon years of the most consistent 
and admirable examples of virtue on his 
parents’ part will not offset the lack of 
valuable and attractive things for the 
growing hands and brain to do. 


SIN IS MISDIRECTED ENERGY 


Parents even more than children are 
guilty of misapplying their energies to 
make mischief. It has been said by very 
wise men that all sin is misdirected en- 
ergy. So, too, are worry and fear and 
other mistaken parental attitudes. One 
of the commonest and most serious mis- 
takes that can be made lies in the assump- 
tion that the education of the little deaf 
child begins when they send him away to 
school, and that nothing can be done for 
him until he has a paid teacher. Guided 
by this misconception, parents confine 
their endeavors to hurrying him from 
one physician to another, straining every 
effort to meet the financial obligations 
thus incurred, and when at last they real- 
ize that he is incurable they put all their 
anxious affection into worrying about 
what will become of him. Instead of 
making a consistent effort to understand 
and help him, they merely attempt to as- 
suage by sensual indulgences the pains 
and penalties of his condition. Thus the 
years previous to his entering school are 
passed in comparative isolation and neg- 
lect. 


THE WASTE IN WORRYING 


Most of us are guilty of a sort of 
moral sluggishness, which makes us pre- 
fer to worry over our troubles rather 
than to ged rid of them. Worrying 
comes easily and naturally to us all. We 
can worry while we are getting dinner or 
hanging out the clothes or lying comfort- 
ably in bed; but in order to think we 
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have to make a painful and premeditated 
effort. 

This is not a fanciful idea nor a meta- 
physical abstraction. Worry actually 
does occupy time and usurp energies that 
could be used to far better advantage by 
the worrier. A mother lies awake half 
the night turning over and over in her 
mind the problem of her little deaf boy, 
who is growing more stubborn and un- 
manageable all the time. She is tired and 
listless the next day as the result of this 
fruitless vigil. Suppose that instead she 
had spent half an hour in the evening 
quietly planning occupations for the child 
and an hour in the morning teaching and 
playing with him. Would she have lost 
any time? And would not both she and 
the child have been greatly benefited? 
Again, the child, seeking occupation, 
which he cannot find at home, gets into 
the habit of running away. His mother 
has to run after him, hunt for him, and 
spend considerable time tearfully discuss- 
ing the situation with her neighbors. 
Suppose instead she took that time to 
provide him with interesting things to do. 
Would he not stay at home? Would she 
not be more free and less harassed? 
Often he bothers her and retards her 
work by coming to her continually to be 
petted and amused. If she took these op- 
portunities to guide him toward rational 
occupations, would she not soon have a 
self-dependent child ? 


NO COMPREHENDING COMPANIONSHIP 


It is common for the layman to criti- 
cize and dogmatize over scientific spe- 
cialties of which he knows nothing. No 
specialty is more written, talked, and dog- 
matized about than the bringing up of 
children. It would surely seem that all 
this active discussion must have some ef- 
fect on the actual process of child train- 
ing as carried on today. And yet, in 
spite of all the books and lectures and 
magazine articles, the mothers’ meetings, 
and the Pelion upon Ossa of new-fan- 
gled theories, children today are brought 
up just exactly as they were yesterday— 
that is, without any training at all until 
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they are five or six years old. The only 
attentions they receive from grown peo- 
ple before that time are caresses, idle 
amusements, distorted, untruthful tales, 
and unreasonable punishments, besides 
what is done to satisfy their physical 
needs. During this period, when their 
minds are most plastic and impression- 
able, they are left entirely alone to get 
such impressions and such ideas of life 
as fall to them by the way. 

It is a pity that children are so reticent 
and inarticulate. If they could speak out 
and tell all they have learned and all they 
have thought, there would be some very 
disturbed and scandalized parents. 

Hearing children have not so much to 
lose or gain during this period as the 
deaf. The deaf child is like the caged 
animal. He is unoccupied, and he will 
not only show the weakened powers that 
come from lack of exercise, but will also 
acquire many habits that are disagreeable 
to others and extremely harmful to him- 
self. 


FASCINATION IN FORBIDDEN ACTS 


It is important to remember that the 
things children “musn’t do” are often 
more interesting and numerous than the 
activities that are permitted. Therefore, 
it is the parent’s business to provide 
enough outlets for the child’s normal en- 
ergies to counteract the fascination of 
forbidden acts. It is simply a matter of 
physics. Nature abhors a vacuum, and 
empty childish hands and brain turn to 
the nearest source to be filled. But two 
things cannot occupy space at the time, 
so if you offer sensible and attractive oc- 
cupations there will be no room for harm- 
ful ones. 

I frequently have occasion to pass 
through a district in my city where it is 
the fashion for mothers to tie their chil- 
dren to the porch railings to keep them 
out of mischief. I have seen three babies 
tied to one porch, with absolutely noth- 
ing to do except quarrel with each other 
and scrape with broken glass in a patch 
of perfectly bare ground to find stones to 
throw at passers by. It is horrible to 
think what must be the state of those 
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childish minds; and yet the pampered, 
petted children, who are allowed the free- 
dom of large establishments, have often 
no better outlets for their energies than 
are given to these pathetic little brothers 
of the poor. 

Both the Montessori and Froebelian 
methods of child training, however they 
may disagree in theory and practice, have 
as their underlying idea the necessity of 
utilizing the fine energy of the child’s 
earlier years and turning it to good ac- 
count. The kindergarten gifts and occu- 
pations and the wonderful Montessori 
materials are alike intended to exercise 
and rightly direct the child’s continual 
desire to be doing and accomplishing 
something. 

But it would be absurd to believe that 
only by these scientific, carefully planned, 
and technically perfect sets of apparatus 
can the little hands and brain be rightly 
trained. 


“The world is so full 
Of a number of things,” 


that it must be a poverty-stricken, unim- 
aginative parent indeed who cannot find 
ways to attract the unjaded interest of a 
child. About the house, in the yard, in 
the far-reaching out-door world beyond, 
there are millions of things to see, to play 
with, to study, and to learn. There are 
myriads of avenues leading to wonderful 
knowledge. There are vast ranges of in- 
quiry to which the children themselves 
often point the way. Children are always 
asking questions, and the deaf have even 
more curiosity than the hearing, until 
perhaps it is pounded out of them by re- 
peated discouragement. Then, too, the 
little deaf children, because of their small 
means of self-expression, have a large 
fund of headstrong activity to be utilized. 


THE DEAF CHILD A RICH POSSIBILITY : NOT 
A PROBLEM 


When a child is deaf, he is deaf, and 
that is all. He need not be regarded as a 
cross or an affliction or a poor little un- 
fortunate. He is a field to be sown, a 
garden to be cultivated, a store of treas- 
ure to be mined. He is not so much a’ 
problem as a possibility. 
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In the natural world are to be found 
the most valuable outlets for the child’s 
priceless energy ; and there, too, his spirit 
of investigation may be satisfied and 
trained until he is able to satisfy it for 
himself. 

The object of all education is to make 
the pupil independent of his teacher, But 
aside from this fundamental ideal to be 
reached there are specific advantages to 
the deaf in receiving training that will 
make for independence. Self-sufficiency, 
early acquired, is a most important asset. 
The deaf child who can take care of him- 
self for whole periods of time without 
loneliness and without “mischief” is a 
joy unto himself and others and a jewel 
in his mother’s or his teacher’s crown of 
glory. 

These important qualities of the soul, 
these essential attributes to success in liv- 
ing—self - dependence, wide range of 
thought, trained and well-directed en- 
ergy and power—come with the freedom 
and knowledge of the natural world. 
Children who know birds, trees, flowers, 
rocks, snakes, and insects have neither 
time nor inclination to bother other peo- 
ple or do harm to themselves, The child 
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who can enjoy the nest building of a 
robin or the cheerful activities of a mar- 
tin colony is unlikely to acquire vicious 
traits of character and is more likely in 
consequence to become a useful member 
of society. 

Nature study opens the fairyland of 
knowledge to the deaf child. It brings 
him to a realm of unlimited delights, to 
vast borderlands so strange, so entranc- 
ing, so satisfying that all false concep- 
tions, all distorted ideas, vanish from his 
mind. This realm of unexplored wisdom 
sends its invitation to the humblest and 
the smallest and the least learned, as well 
as to the enlightened and the great. 
Without money and without price, with- 
out instruction even, the child can gather 
wisdom and pleasure to free him from 
dependence upon acquired bad habits or 
forced human companionship. He will 
learn to associate with growing things, to 
gather wisdom from the brotherhood of 
beast and bird, and he will become a bet- 
ter citizen and a healthier, happier, and 
wiser child. Nature study is the key to 
many magic formulas. It brings about 
more wonders than the philosopher's 
stone. 


BENEFICIAL EXERCISES FOR “HEAD NOISES” * 


UITE recently I read Harriet Mar- 
O tineau’s “Letter to the Deaf” in 
the August (1913) Voura Review, and 
while I admire its sane philosophy there 
are some points wherein I differ from the 
talented author, which I shall mention 
not in a spirit of criticism, but as giving 
personal conclusions arrived at from a 
different point of view. Miss Martineau 
says, “The first thing which we are dis- 
posed to give up is the very last which 
we ought to relinquish — society ;” to 
which I agree, with reservations. 

For instance, the desirability of at- 
tending that rather tiresome function 
even to the hearing person—a dinner 





* From a letter to the Editor from Bertha M. 
Rice, Bear River, Nova Scotia. 


party—is, I think, open to debate. It is 
rather difficult to understand how so 
clever a woman could find compensation 
in watching how the “soup is served” and 
similar diversions. Perhaps it is because 
she really was clever in extracting enter- 
tainment from such meager events that 
I am unable to appreciate her point of 
view. But I think the majority of our 
fraternity will agree with me. 

In the matter of attending social func- 
tions should not we ask ourselves this 
question: In being present do I add any- 
thing of pleasure or interest to others or 
myself? (I refer now to assemblies 
where the only deaf person present is 
yourself ; this is my experience.) Where 
conversation is the sole entertainment 
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afforded, as at a dinner, the answer would 
seem to be, Decidedly not. Occasions for 
making the best of our infirmity, for 
hearing a little and bluffing a lot, for hid- 
ing embarrassment with a nonchalent 
smile, occur so frequently that one is glad 
to remember discretion is the better part 
of wisdom—to misquote a little—and re- 
frain from courting those experiences 
unnecessarily. 

After a careful reading of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s letter, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that she was free from the distress- 
ing annoyance common to half the deaf 
fraternity—I mean head noises. There is 
no reference to that feature of deafness 
in her letter, and it does not seem prob- 
able that she would advocate attending 
those social affairs where listening to 
those indescribable noises would be the 
chief diversion present to her conscious- 
ness, for all who suffer from them know 
that unemployed quiet is just the time 
they are most insistent. 

Personally I find there is just one place 
where I am as good—or shall I say as 
desirable—as my hearing neighbor, and 
that is at a card party. Whist is of ne- 
cessity a silent game, and those who live 
in the silence are on equal footing with 
others who participate. To attend other 
events where the ear is more necessary 
than the eye may be good discipline for 
us and, incidentally, our friends; but in 
the words of a deaf man friend, “The 
game isn’t worth the candle.” 

Knowledge in this age, through the 
utility of the press, is ours for the tak- 
ing, and we should be as well or better 
informed than our hearing friends be- 
cause of the extra time at our disposal. 

With regard to music, I agree with 
Miss Martineau so far as singing or play- 
ing in public is concerned, but I strongly 
advise using both in private for their re- 
medial effect. Piano playing causes a 
vibratory action upon the ears similar in 
effect to the electrical devices now used 
by the hard of hearing. We all know 
deaf persons who after a time are said to 
be “losing their voices ;” this can be re- 
tarded, if not entirely overcome, by regu- 
lar vocal practise. I know this to be 
true, for I have proved it in my own case. 


It is fifteen years since I sang in public. 
Now, although I need an ear-phone for 
hearing ordinary speech, my singing 
voice is as true and nearly as strong as 
when I gave up public practise, and my 
private practise has been very intermit- 
tent. 

Relative to this I will cite the story 
(for which I cannot vouch) of a woman 
who had been quite deaf for a number 
of years before she was obliged to care 
for the child of a friend. She acquired 
the habit of singing daily lullabies to the 
little one, and after a time noted a 
marked improvement in her hearing. 
Whether this be true or not, it is cer- 
tainly beneficial to the voice to practise 
daily vocalizing, even if it be no more 
than singing the scale. 

3efore closing I want to say a word 
to those who suffer from the head noises 
previously mentioned, and especially do 
I write to those who also suffer, more or 
less, from nerves. It is of the utmost 
importance that one’s general health be 
above reproach. Never allow yourself 
to become physically exhausted. If your 
work will admit of it, take two fifteen- 
minute rest periods during the day in this 
wise: Lie on your back, head on a level 
with your body; relax every nerve and 
muscle ; draw, slowly, a long, full breath, 
and as you exhale repeat mentally, “I 
rest. I am calm. I can overcome and I 
will.” Repeat as often as the spirit of 
the affirmations is with you. No; it will 
not lessen the head noises, but it will in- 
crease your power to endure. 

When the turmoil in your ears seems 
quite unbearable, drop the thing you are 
doing and take up something that com- 
pels concentration. I have found an in- 
tricate game of solitaire excellent; also a 
knotty problem in fractions. Each must 
devise his or her own safety-valve; but 
the point is to Jose yourself mentally in 
what you are doing. 

If any fellow-sufferer has learned of a 
better method for laying the evil spirits 
that at times take possession of our 
nerves—for I believe the head noises are 
largely a nervous trouble, since there are 
many deaf persons exempt—lI would be 
most happy to learn of it. 
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HOW THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IS FINANCED 
IN ENGLAND 


BY A. J. 


DUCATION was made compul- 

sory in England in 1870, when the 
act establishing school boards for the 
purpose of providing schools and of en- 
forcing the attendance of children for 
instruction therein was passed. It is cer- 
tain that in passing this act Parliament 
did not anticipate that the blind and deaf 
were likely to become exceptions to the 
scope of its operation ; but in actual prac- 
tice it was naturally found to be impos- 
sible to educate such children under the 
conditions set up by the act. The Lon- 
don School Board of that time classified 
the deaf as “permanently disabled,” and 
while that body a few years later estab- 
lished day schools for their special bene- 
fit practically every other authority in 
the Kingdom did nothing for them. 

Left outside the national system as the 
deaf thus were, and receiving no finan- 
cial assistance from public funds toward 
their education, it was but natural that 
‘an agitation was thus induced, having for 
its object the inclusion of the deaf in the 
national scheme and public responsibility 
for the work. This agitation grew as 
the years went on, but it was not till 1886 
that anything of a practical nature re- 
sulted. In that year a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the educational state and 
needs of deaf children, and with them 
the blind, the defective classes being 
afterward added. The operations of 
Royal Commissions are notoriously slow, 
and it was not till 1889 that the report 
was issued. The Commissioners recom- 
mended the compulsory education of 
deaf children, and that the government 
grant toward the work should be at the 
rate of £10 per child per year. The 
amount of grant recommended is inter- 
esting, in that it represents the convic- 
tion of those who had seriously studied 
the matter, that the State subsidy of the 
work should be about 50 per cent of the 
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cost of the work. The cost in residential 
schools for the deaf at that time in Eng- 
land was generally from £20 to £26 per 
child per year. This amount now ap- 
pears to be very low indeed, but it is ac- 
counted for by the fact that large 
classes were the rule. Government cer- 
tificated teachers were not required; 
manual or industrial instruction was not 
obligatory, and the fact that, as the 
work was not subject to the inspection 
of an official department, the schools con- 
ducted their work in their own way and 
were not liable to the constant demands 
of the Board of Education for further 
expenditures. 

The direct result of the labors of the 
Royal Commission was the passing of a 
special act in 1893, making education 
compulsory for the blind and deaf and 
placing the duty of providing the means 
of an efficient education upon school au- 
thorities, as well as that of enforcing at- 
tendance. Authorities could do this in 
one of two ways. They could either 
singly or in combination erect their own 
schools or they could sénd their pupils to 
one of the existing voluntary institutions 
at an annual charge. In the former case 
the whole cost of education and mainte- 
nance where necessary could be found 
from public funds; but in the latter an 
institution could not be certified to re- 
ceive pupils unless its income to an ex- 
tent not less than one-third was found 
from voluntary sources. This require- 
ment was in later experience found to 
bear hardly upon certain schools having 
little or no invested funds, since the fact 
that the State had stepped in with as- 
sistance from public funds tended to 
minimize voluntary income. Parliament 
by the act of 1907 subsequently removed 
this one-third requirement, and at the 
present time the whole of the costs of 
maintaining the schools is a recognized 
charge upon public funds, though it must 
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be said that not many of the older insti- 
tutions interpret this liberty into actual 
practice. A varying part of the annual 
sums required in a number of schools is 
still met by subscriptions and other vol- 
untary moneys. 


NO CHANGE IN TWENTY YEARS 


The government grants given to the 
work were fixed by a minute of the 
Board of Education, dated April 2, 1894, 
at the rate of £5.5.0 per year per child, 
and this grant, though fixed twenty years 
since, has not been increased. But within 
the past twenty years the cost of educa- 
tion in residential schools has practically 
doubled itself, and the general average 
is now about £42 per year. This increase 
is largely due to the demands of the 
Board of Education, but of course 
partly so to the general increase in the 
price of labor and commodities. Official 
regulations now demand small classes 
not exceeding ten in number, excellent 
building provisions and equipments, 
manual or industrial training, medical in- 
spection and records, government quali- 
fied teachers, with special qualifications 
in addition, and provisions for physical 
training and other things. Let it be said 
that generally the whole of these ad- 
vances meet with the approval of both 
managers and teachers. 

Since the whole cost of education, 
which under the act of 1893 includes 
maintenance, clothing, etc., is now a 
proper charge upon public funds, and as 
these funds must come either from rates 
or taxes, it is clear that the incidence of 
cost as between the State and the local 
area falls thus: State, 12% per cent; 
local authority, 8714 per cent. In the 
purely day schools, wherein maintenance 
is not essential, the cost of education is 
found to average about £19 per year, and 
as the amount of grants .is the same as in 
residential schools the cost is divided 
thus: State, 28 per cent; local authority, 
72 per cent. 


HEARING, 60 PER CENT; DEAF, 12% 


In both cases the injustice of this ap- 
portionment is apparent from the fact 
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that whether designed or not, in every 
other of the State’s services to childhood 
its contribution is at the rate of 50 per 
cent or more of the entire cost. In ele- 
mentary education grants average 50 per 
cent, and in some areas reach to over 60. 
The cost to public funds in secondary 
education are almost equally divided be- 
tween rates and taxes. In reformatory 
schools the home office pays about 59 per 
cent and in industrial schools 40.4 per 
cent, while in both these cases large sums 
are obtained from the legally enforced 
contributions of parents, thus reducing 
the cost to rates. In schools for epileptic 
and defective children grants have re- 
cently been revised, and now stand at 
over 50 per cent of the cost, while under 
the recent Mental Deficiency Act the 
State undertakes to find half the cost of 
carrying out its provisions in the differ- 
ent areas. 

It is thus seen that in England the two 
classes of children, most necessitous 
from the viewpoint of education and 
training, are much less generously treated 
by the government, whose duty it is to 
enable them to make the best of life than 
are any other section of children. - In- 
deed it is a fact as things now stand that 
if by any chance a deaf boy were to be- 
come a competent thief the contribution 
of the State toward the work of his 
reformation would be nearly 60 per cent 
of the cost, while if he retains his char- 
acter for honesty and virtue he receives 
only 1244 per cent under residential con- 
ditions, and merely double that if taught 
in a day school. 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF THE DEAF 


It is no wonder, therefore, that educa- 
tional authorities who are charged with 
the administration of the act of 1893 
should rebel at this unfair and unequal 
treatment of the blind and deaf, which, 
as compared with that of other classes 
of children, imposes upon the rate-pay- 
ers, already crying out under burdens of 
over 10 shillings in the pound rating in 
many districts, too great a proportion of 
the cost. This feeling on the part of 
educational authorities makes it difficult 
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for the voluntary schools to obtain suffi- 
cient payment from them for the work 
done, and compels many of the latter to 
still depend in varying degrees upon pre- 
carious voluntary income, which is not 
required by act of Parliament as a condi- 
tion of their certification to receive pu- 
pils. This, again, reflects disadvantage- 
ously upon the equipment and the staffs 
of the schools themselves, and the result 
is strain and difficulty all round. 

Is it that the State has not yet learned 
the economic wisdom of the salvage 
work of educating blind and deaf. chil- 
dren? Is it that their numbers are small, 
and the sum total of votes that can be 
exerted at elections in their interests are 
comparatively few, indeed too few to in- 
fluence the political fate of an aspirant 
for parliamentary honors? Is it a twen- 
tieth century survival of the old-time ig- 
norance and misconception of the blind 
and deaf that has prevented this act of 
mere elementary justice being done to 
them? Whatever it be, those now inter- 
ested in the* work are fully aroused to 
the injustice of the matter; and recently 
a strong and influential deputation waited 
upon the Minister of Education and laid 
before him the whole facts of the claim 
that the blind and deaf should be as gen- 
erously treated by the State as other sec- 
tions of children. The speakers included 
Lord Sheffield, the Bishop of Whalley, 
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and the writer. The minister was in- 
tensely sympathetic in his reception of 
the case; and there is every hope that 
this extraordinary anomaly in the public 
financing of the work for the blind and 
deaf in England will in a short time be 
adjusted. 

The State has yet to learn that deat- 
ness is an exceptional condition to be 
met by exceptional provisions, which un- 
doubtedly tend to the economic advan- 
tage of the community, and that it is a 
mere business truth to say that money 
spent upon the training of such children 
is highly productive. No purely sympa- 
thetic considerations are involved, and 
no apology is needed in advancing their 
claims to at least as generous a grant as 
that paid in respect of other types of 
children, These things are so in every 
country ; and while charity has done im- 
mense things for the deaf up to the pres- 
ent time, it should be acknowledged that 
the care and training required for the 
young is a proper concern of the State, 
and that voluntary incomes should be 
freed for the furtherance of such subse- 
quent work as after-care, higher educa- 
tion and training, and others. In this 
direction lay the way of future advance 
to that time when the deaf of England 
shall fully enter into their own and be 
enabled to make the best of themselves 
in life. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BY EDWARD J. HINES 


HE aim of physical education is to 
give us the vantage ground from 
which to build strong bodies for strong 
muscles ; not to develop muscles for com- 
petition, but just to cultivate the well- 
rounded man or woman so as to meet 
fearlessly the firing line in the battle of 
life. Cicero says: “It is exercise that 
supports the spirit and keeps the mind 
vigorous.” 
The word “gymnastics” is generally 
understood as meaning systematic exer- 


cise of the muscles for the restoration of 
health and for the development and pres- 
ervation of physical powers. ‘‘Posse,” 
exercise, games, dances, and athletics all 
include more or less of these effects, 
while their chief characteristic is recrea- 
tion. 
THE TEACHER 
I have found in my experience in 


teaching physical training to the deaf that 
a teacher at all times must have absolute 
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ATHLETIC EXERCISES AT THE MT. AIRY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PHILADELPHIA 


attention in order to get the best results. 
The keen power of observation is a neces- 
sary qualification in teaching and should 
be cultivated and striven for. On the 
teacher’s ability to see errors depends 
both the quality of the work and the 
discipline, especially with the deaf, be- 
cause at once they form poor opinion of 
the teacher’s power of observation, think 
he is “easy,” and they promptly take ad- 
vantage. The teacher should try to notice 
everything—rhythm, exactness and vigor 
of execution, promptness and unison of 
response—and in some way let the class 
know whether the work is satisfactory 
or not. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The classification is the main point to 
consider in arranging gymnasium classes. 
To get the most effective work would be 
to divide the classes into two divisions— 
those who are partially deaf, and into the 
other totally deaf—subdividing the divis- 
ions again into classes according to size 
and ability of the individuals. 

Physical training among the primary 
children should begin with games. Story 
plays, giving the children imaginary pic- 


tures, such as “Casting the Anchor,” 
“Digging for Worms,” “Going Fishing,” 
all produced by physical movements, give 
the necessary effects. 

When the child reaches the interme- 
diate and advanced departments he is 
ready for systematic gymnasium work, 
unless he is physically abnormal. The 
teacher should always progress from the 
simple to the complex movements. 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


The sports most indulged in at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf are 
football, baseball, basketball, tennis, and 
track. Outdoor sports appeal to the 
imagination. The mind is aroused, en- 
thusiasm is awakened, and all the players 
are better for it. It is only by experience 
in the actual conduct of affairs that fair- 
ness is learned. ‘The cheerfulness with 
which the average student will suffer a 
penalty in a game or will endure unfair 
play is proof that athletics teach self-con- 
trol. Athletics establish the physical vigor 
necessary to enable the mind to do its 
most effective work; they build up char- 
acter and teach patience, grit, and thus 
restrain the students from excesses. 
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Athletics are thoroughly democratic in 
character. He who participates in any 
athletic events appreciates the good quali- 
ties brought out in himself and his mates 
by actual competition. He learns to value 
the great quality of gameness; also to re- 
spect the rights of his antagonist, and 
comes to realize that his individual suc- 
cess or failure is nothing to the success 
of the meeting in which he is participat- 
ing. That he must regard the rights of 
the officials and spectators, and not the 
desire to win at all hazards, is the spirit 
which should govern competition. The 
athlete abstains from liquor and tobacco. 
He does not eat unwholesome food. Ex- 
ercise, bathing, and rubbing down help 
keep his body clean and healthy. At the 
same time his mind is filled with healthy, 
natural outdoor ideals. 
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THE PLAYGROUND 


The playground is not only what its 
name implies, but its chief purpose is to 
keep the child, the young boy or girl, 
away from the physical, social, and moral 
dangers of the street, and with its growth 
the playground has taken a series of posi- 
tive social and educational aims. 

The playground furnishes a safe place 
to play, free from interruption, apparatus 
to play with, and leadership; it is teach- 
ing the children to be more companion- 
able and is wiping out race and religious 
prejudices, so that play is becoming more 
possible. Most all city and school play- 
grounds are under the supervision of a 
director, who should ascertain the social 
conditions under which the children fre- 
quenting playgrounds live. 





SYMPATHY AND THOUGHTFULNESS FOR THE DEAF 
BY AIMEE CECELIA HUTCHINSON 


HAT deaf people receive less sym- 
pathy from the “physically whole” 
world than the blind is a well-known fact 
that close observation in a big city easily 
proves. Travel through the streets and 
shops of New York and see with what 
kindness and even tenderness any tramp, 
small boy, or well-dressed woman will 
help a blind person across the street or 
through the crowded aisles. On the other 
hand, listen to the conductors, chauffeurs, 
or truck-drivers yell at the bewildered or 
frightened deaf trying to cross the ave- 
nues. Go into a store and watch a deaf 
woman shopping. Do the clerks trouble 
themselves to raise their voices or to 
write on a paper the price of the article 
desired? Oh, no! They frown disap- 
provingly at the customer, and upon fail- 
ing to be understood, turn away, appar- 
ently disgusted, and beckon to another 
employee to try. 
I am not deaf myself, yet I write this 
from close observation, and not hearsay. 
In the class-room, among children, es- 
pecially boys, the same lack of courtesy 





is apparent. A child who has trouble, 
however slight, with his eyes is pitied by 
the bright-eyed lads in his class. They 
offer him the front desk and they copy 
his home work for him, if he cannot read 
from the board. 

But how is it with the poor little lad 
who is “hard-of-hearing’ (not totally 
deaf, for then he is not with normal chil- 
dren) ; with the boy who needs just a 
slight raising of the voice or a more dis- 
tinct articulation to bring him into under- 
standable contact with the world about 
him? Is this done? My, no! A lad 
rushes up and shouts in the boy’s ear, or 
says impatiently, “Oh, you can’t make 
him understand ; he don’t hear good.” 

If these facts were brought home to 
mothers and teachers, our grown-up deaf 
folks might not wear sucha sad expres- 
sion, and our little afflicted people might 
feel less of a “grudge” against the world 
in which they have to live. 

After all, it is the influence of lives, 
the treatment which we receive from fel- 
low-beings, that really count in this life. 
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That deaf people can enjoy flowers, 
books, and beautiful creatures is indeed 
true. That the blind are deprived of 
these beauties is no less true. But the 
flowers, though the greatest inspiration 
to lovers, cannot speak of love; and 
books, though flowing with friendship, 
cannot prove this friendship; and even 
the beauty of human beings is diminished 
when their speech, their laughter, and 
their songs are inaudible. 

That the blind are less to be pitied than 
the deaf, I do not say; but I do say that 
more pity, greater sympathy, and kinder 
thoughts (which are as essential as deeds, 
for deeds were thoughts before they were 
actions) are bestowed upon the blind than 
the deaf. It is kindness of thought and 
patience with the deaf that we should 
have and teach children to have. 

We should also learn, and should teach 
others how, to speak audibly and dis- 
tinctly. 

There is today in New York city a very 
successful singing teacher, whose won- 
derful achievements can be attributed to 
her deafness. Her pupils enunciate every 
syllable ; every tone is distinct and clear, 
though not loud. Not only do visitors, 
listening to her pupils, have the rare joy 
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of knowing in what language her pupil 
is singing, but are also able to distinguish 
“of” from “or,” “trees” from “bees”; in 
fact, each word is a word with its nat- 
ural significance. 

The great physicians say that those of 
us who speak out loudly and enunciate 
our words clearly are the chosen few 
who escape the many prevalent diseases 
of throat and lungs. 

There is much work to be done for the 
deaf, and in doing this work we will not 
only benefit the deaf, but those with per- 
fect hearing as well. Hundreds of deaf 
people, grown-ups as well as children, 
would not be isolated from the business 
or social world because of their affliction 
had the majority of Americans been 
taught in childhood to speak with their 
lips and not with their jaws almost locked. 
And if these hearing children had been 
told that soft, sweet voices must be culti- 
vated at all expense of words, they would 
not only bring the joy of human com- 
panionship to countless deaf people, but 
we would hear better preachers in church, 
more bearable political speakers, and 
would have a clearer knowledge of the 
topics upon which our vocalists are sing- 


ing. 





A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING IN 
: THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL * 


BY WILLIAM NELSON 


HE official title, I see in the Con- 

ference Handbook, of the paper I 
have the honor to read to you today is, 
“The Development of Language.” As a 
text to preach from it sounds rather fear- 
some and too technical for ordinary peo- 
ple like myself, who do not court pub- 
licity or platform prominence. But I 
believe the authors of the title do not 
expect me to trace back the origins of 
speech and language to the remote ages. 





* Read at the Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland, July, 1913. 





Some of us who attend conferences may 
perhaps think that language has been 
overdeveloped ; and at this time of year 
particularly we are all, I have no doubt, 
longing to get away from every form of 
it to some secluded spot, where even the 
daily letters of our fellow-men cannot 
reach us and where the happy natives 
still call a spade a spade. 

I have a dim recollection, too, that the 
subject is an old and well-worn one, and 
on that account am all the more surprised 
that the ruling spirits of this confer- 
ence should have thought it wise to al- 
low me to tread ground which has been 











so often trod by abler men of yore. Prob- 
ably, however, the fact that nearly all the 
subjects in the educational pharmacopea 
have during recent years been thrown 
into the melting pot is excuse enough for 
again bringing up such a hardy biennial. 
As the subject is in print I cannot very 
well get away from it; but if any visitor 
to my school had mentioned the question 
of the development of language I should 
have been at a loss to know how to ex- 
plain it in pedagogic terms. Whereas, 
and this is where I imagine the Confer- 
ence Committee has made a sad blunder, 
there are a number of teachers of the 
deaf in this country who are quite at 
home with the phrase and could treat it 
as it should be treated. We sometimes 
use the saying, “There is no royal road 
to so and so,” with a wise nod of the 
head, and when we have said it the mat- 
ter is generally understood to be finally 
disposed of. But the insistent cropping 
up of the subject, although it proves 
the truth of the old proverb, to my mind 
at least, also shows that faith in its virtue 
is not like that faith which is said to re- 
move mountains. 

It shows, too, that there still exists a 
hope in the minds of many of the profes- 
sion that some one will at length come 
forward, and with unerring footsteps 
lead the way to all knowledge to the deaf. 
Nevertheless, the efforts of the past can- 
not be said to have been altogether un- 
fruitful Part of the problem has been 
solved, and the formula is now generally 
accepted that the way of salvation for 
the deaf is through language. 


EXCLUDED FROM THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


The ordinary man in the streets knows 
very little about the deaf, and it is diffi- 
cult to convince him that they are not 
kept in cages ; but he readily understands 
that it is considered necessary for their 
education that they should be subjected 
to a particular form of language diet. 
Communication by signs and the manual 
alphabet give easily understood color to 
such views; but it is remarkable that 
even the oral system of teaching has not 
broken them down, and nearly all out- 
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siders think there is a particular lip lan- 
guage, of which both teachers and chil- 
dren possess the wonderful secret. I put 
it to you, as a question of some interest, 
whether all this is not in some part due 
to the fact that some few of the early 
teachers were regarded as a kind of 
“medicine men” supposed to be possessed 
of some strange fetish. How far, if at 
all, they encouraged this idea it is hard 
to say; but this side of the history of 
our work among the deaf has always 
been particularly repellent to me. From 
the very first I have longed for the time 
when the deaf should be freed from all 
kinds of superstitions. The time, when 
by opening to them the merest chink of 
the door of the treasure-house of knowl- 
edge, they would be foremost themselves 
in demanding that they should no longer 
be excluded from the birthright of the 
sons of civilization. 

In Manchester we have been said to be 
unorthodox ; but as far as my own influ- 
ence may have brought about this idea, 
if you will forgive me for being so per- 
sonal in a public paper, I know you will 
at least grant that I have been consistent. 
If the title of this paper had really been 
made to fit the subject it would have read 
something like this: “A brief account of 
the principles of teaching in the Man- 
chester School.” 


UPROOTED ALL OLD METHODS 


Some eight or nine years ago we de- 
cided after much discussion to uproot 
nearly all our old methods of teaching, 
and first of all we consigned to the waste- 
paper basket all the articulation charts 
and pattern sentence sheets we could lay 
our hands upon. We said to ourselves, 
as others have said before us, we learn 
to walk by walking, to talk by talking. 
Our digestive organs will become atro- 
phied and enfeebled if we submit to be 
fed on semi-digested food. Whatever is 
to be our trade or craft or art or game 
we have to evolve the appropriate fac- 
ulty by exercise, by practice, by con- 
stantly trying to do things by and for our- 
selves; thus we learn to row by rowing, 
to talk French by talking it, and so on. 
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We said, further, our reasoning facul- 
ties would not grow if we were not to be 
allowed to puzzle things out for our- 
selves. Our speculative faculties would 
not grow if we were never allowed to 
think things out for ourselves. Our im- 
agination, moral sense, zsthetic sense, 
religious sense would not grow if our in- 
stinctive feeling for reality were blighted 
before it began to open by the chilling 
breath of formal system. 

What we felt we were breaking away 
from was a system that told us in the 
fullest detail not merely what we had to 
do, but also what we had to see, to feel, 
to think, to believe, to admire, to aim at. 
We were conscious that our pupils if 
they were told to believe what they had 
to believe would not really be believing, 
nor thinking, nor concluding, nor admir- 
ing. We felt that the source of all these 
activities must be in themselves. The 
true self must grow of itself. 


A SCHOOL COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Further still we said our school must 
as far as possible take us up from in- 
fancy to manhood and womanhood. It 
must be one school all the way through, 
complete in itself from bottom to top, 
every infant entering to have the fullest 
possible chance physically, intellectually, 
industrially of being trained to take his 
part with efficiency in the world. It 
seemed to us that the greatest aim of the 
school is to serve as an entrance from 
home into the world, to be a kind of 
porch between the narrow walls of home 
and the great circuit of the wide world. 
This ideal we could best serve if we kept 
the whole school bound together in the 
bonds of school friendship, school honor, 
school working, and school aims from 
the beginning to the end. Not only in 
school, but out of school there must be a 
feeling of brisk corporate life, of fight- 
ing and striving for our side in games 
and in work to learn to be good losers 
and modest winners. 

Personal narrowness, undue suspicion 
of others, particularly lack of common- 
sense trust in hearing companions and 
bench mates, discontent, and other allied 
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failings of the deaf in regard to their 
place in the world, would be considerably 
modified at least and success in life more 
assured if these principles could be 
brought into practice. It is fortunate 
that deafness does not mean coloniza- 
tion. The adult deaf have never been 
gathered together in asylums. They can 
get about quite well, and have to spend 
their industrial lives among the hearing. 
Their attitude toward others is, there- 
fore, of the greatest possible importance, 
and must be well seasoned with that 
sense of “give and take,” which is so es- 
sential to the lessening of human fric- 
tion and which can best be learned 
through corporate activities. 


THE APATHY OF THE DEAF 


Perhaps, however, more than anything 
else, the chief obstacle of all who work 
for progress in any department of life is 
the apathy of those whom they especially 
wish to help. It is too late to begin push- 
ing our pupils into the rushing train of 
modern life after it has started. Both 
teacher and pupil must take things in 
time or the chance will quickly pass by. 


LANGUAGE IS LIFE 


Why emphasize all this in connection 
with language teaching? Because it ts 
life, and language is a living thing, and 
will not grow unless it is fed and nurtured 
on life’s interest and activities. Why 
does one deaf teacher pick up his own 
duster, clean his own blackboard, and so 
on, and so on, and another teacher get 
his pupils to do all such things through 
language for him and for themselves? 
Because one of them is keenly alive to 
the importance of what we call incidental 
teaching, and the other treats his pupils 
as the helpless deaf. 

Remembering these principles, as a 
staff we were to have the utmost possible 
freedom to teach in our own way, relying 
on the created atmosphere of the school 
to mold us into a comprehensive working 
whole, the slackers naturally falling out, 
the workers toiling on, and drawing into 
their ranks, to fill up the gaps, others of 
a fellow-spirit. 
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But this change of attitude toward our 
work did not mean a casting aside as 
useless of everything that had gone be- 
fore. The essential characteristic of deaf 
teaching we recognized as fundamental, 
namely, the desire which teachers all the 
world over have always held in common, 
to help the deaf to become useful, intelli- 
gent, and contented members of society. 
This has been the great and non-con- 
tentious principle from the days of Pedro 
de Ponce to those of such noteworthy 
men and women of our own times as 
Gallaudet, Elliott, Miss Hull, and Miss 
Garrett. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 


“The Development of Language.” How 
does the normal child acquire such easy 
command, varying, of course, with en- 
vironment, of his mother tongue? Not 
through the school. I am thinking of the 
ordinary every-day boys and girls who 
have to make their living in busy work- 
shops and are not born with silver spoons 
in their mouths, for such are 98 per cent 
of ours. It is useless for our task to 
make comparisons with children going up 
from public schools to the universities. 
I am not one of those who believe that it 
is for the general benefit of the deaf, 
under the circumstances, for any appreci- 
able percentage of them to be cultured 
scholars. Let those few who have the 
means do it. The learned professions are 
not open to the deaf, and, as I have said, 
the large majority of them have to learn 
to live by their own hands and work-a- 
day wits. 

The normal child picks up his language 
by hearing all that goes on in relation to 
a multitudinous set of circumstances and 
activities that take place around him. 
What he hears for the first time, when 
the dawn of reason is just beginning to 
break, he hears repeated and repeated as 
the years of childhood increase, and grad- 
ually the expressions become his own; 
and when he wants to use them, they 
come readily and unconsciously to him, 
and fit the occasion with unfaltering sure- 


ness. 
This is the lesson which our school has 
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tried to take to heart, and, in order to 
carry it out, we have endeavored to put 
the deaf child into the same relationship 
with every-day language as the normal 
child. 

It may be said by those who have not 
attempted this task that it is an easy and 
interesting way of shirking the hard drill 
of education. You'll find, however, that 
it is like that great curve of the country- 
side, which looks so slow and gentle as 
you glance over it, say, from the train, 
but which proves to be highly precipitous 
when you come to walk across it. 

Although, I'll grant, it will take you 
out of your class-rooms into the garden, 
the fields, the streets, the workshops, the 
railway stations, the museums, the art 
galleries, and to the theaters, and, if pos- 
sible, into the homes of the children, 
you will not have to teach “long” and 
“short” with pieces of string, but you'll 
have your work cut out to bring in and 
foster at the appropriate time and place 
the language of the occasion, and if you 
are in earnest and believe that children 
do learn language in this way, you'll have 
to do it over and over again. 

Your faith, too, will be supported and 
strengthened, if need be, by developments: 
in modern-language teaching in the ordi- 
nary schools. There the young child is 
no longer confronted with vocabularies, 
but actually plays the game or acts the 
part which brings in the language to be 
taught in as natural and interesting a way 
as the resource of the particular teacher 
desires or is able to contrive. 


WHAT ACTIVITY MEANS TO THE CHILD 


Think of the part that play and work 
and all the allied forms of activity mean 
to the child. How, in the early stages, 
the natural children’s play of make-be- 
lieve the part stands for the whole. How 
they use a stone for a table, leaves for 
plates, acorns for cups. So they use 
their dolls, their trains, their blocks, their 
other toys. In manipulating them they 
are living not with physical things, but 
in the large world of meanings, natural 
and social, evoked by these things. So 
when children play horse or make calls 
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they are really subordinating the physical 
present to the ideally signified. In this 
way a world of meanings, so fundamen- 
tal to all intellectual achievement, is de- 
fined and built up. Moreover, there is 
an organized coherence about all these 
stored-up meanings. A play and a story 
blend insensibly into each other. The 
most fanciful plays of children rarely 
lose all touch with the natural fitness of 
various meanings to one another. There 
is nothing mysterious in the discovery 
made by Plato and remade by Froebel 
that play is the chief, almost the only, 
mode of education for the child in the 
years of later infancy. 


IRRESPONSIBLE PLAY INADEQUATE 


But it must be remembered that in the 
natural course of growth children come 
to find irresponsible play inadequate. A 
fiction is too easy a way out to afford 
content. When this point is reached, the 
ideas that things suggest must be applied 
to things with some regard to fitness. A 
small cart, resembling a “real” cart, with 
“real” wheels, meets the mental demand 
better than merely making believe that 
anything which comes to hand is a cart. 
Setting a real table, with real dishes, 
brings more reward than to make believe 
a flat stone is a table and that leaves are 
dishes. This is the beginning of the work 
stage, work not as mere external per- 
formance, but as attitude of mind. It is 
not work in the dictionary meaning, but 
nevertheless it represents a genuine pas- 
sage of play into work. The play ac- 
tivity may be said to be casual ; the work 
activity leads to something. - Here comes 
in that practical side of education which 
we call manual training, but which is too 
often in danger of being oversystema- 
tized, particularly with the very young. 
To the child the homely activities going 
on about him exemplify a wonderful 
world, the depth of which he has not 
sounded, a world full of the mystery and 
promise that attends all the doings of the 
grown-ups whom he admires. Whether 
the child plays, or works, or talks, he is 
expressing himself. So we say arrange 
the various centers of interest that will 
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call for expression. Do not interfere 
with self-development on these lines un- 
til the child, as a result of the various 
experiences he has gone through, can 
understand the principles that underlie 
them. Then let him take the serious drill 
of more formal work all round and mas- 
ter the useful rules of grammar. 

My emphasis of the mass, rather than 
the outline, does not mean that I would 
pay an utter disregard to words and 
names in themselves. Every one has ex- 
perienced how learning an appropriate 
name for what is otherwise dim and 
vague crystallizes the whole matter. The 
attaching of a word draws meanings out 
that would otherwise refuse to condense 
into definite form. When Emerson said 
he would almost rather know the true 
name, the poet’s name, for a thing than 
to know the thing itself, he presumably 
had this illuminating function of lan- 
guage in mind; in fact, children take a 
tremendous delight in demanding and 
learning the names of everything about 
them. 


CULTIVATING EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


What I wish to put before you is that 
to our deaf children we are not merely 
the namers of things, the organizers of 
meanings, through words and sentences, 
that form the working capital of our 
mother tongue, but directors of language 
to them, through their experiences; so 
that gradually it shall become to them a 
conscious tool of conveying knowledge 
and assisting thought. My point is: that 
the enlargement of vocabulary takes place 
by a wide and intelligent contact with 
things and persons and by gathering the 
meanings of words from the context in 
which, with the deaf, they are seen, or 
experienced, or read, as they naturally 
cannot hear them. To the deaf, as well 
as the hearing, a limited vocabulary is 
often due to a limited range of experi- 
ence and to a sphere of contact with per- 
sons and things so narrow as not to sug- 
gest or require any full store of words; 
also to carelessness and vagueness and 
paucity of vocabulary on the part of 
those with whom the child associates. 
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Shutting children up within the walls of 
the class-room is also a fatal habit of 
educational convention. One of the first 
requirements for the cultivation of ef- 
fective expression is that children should 
not be put into seats all day and com- 
manded to keep quiet. 

The line I have adopted in this paper 
may be taken by some to be a criticism 
jof the merely routine forms of skill, of 
the overanalytic methods of instruction, 
but this only applies to what I consider 
is often a needless prying into the fa- 
miliar, the usual, the automatic, simply 
for the sake of making it conscious, 
simply for the sake of formulating it, to 
the length of boredom. But I grant it is 
as fatal to good thinking to fail to make 
conscious the standing source of some 
error or failure as it is to pry needlessly 
into what works smoothly. It may be 
said that unconsciousness gives sponta- 
niety and freshness; consciousness, con- 
viction and control. It also goes without 
saying that educational play must not 
degenerate into fooling nor work into 
drudgery. Regard for results must in 
fact enter into even the freest forms of 
play and work. 


TEACHERS NOT VENTURESOME ENOUGH 


In deaf teaching it has been my experi- 
ence that teachers are not venturesome 
enough; they are afraid of getting out- 
side the pupils’ experience. Such teach- 
ers are surprised to find pupils in other 
classes waking up when something be- 
yond their ken is introduced, while they 
are quite apathetic in considering the fa- 
miliar. A man interested in the mental 
condition of those engaged in routine 
labor asked a Scotch girl in a cotton fac- 
tory what she thought about all day. She 
replied that as soon as her mind was free 
from starting the machinery she married 
a duke and their fortunes occupied her 
for the remainder of the day. 

The feeling that instruction in “facts, 
facts,” to witness object lessons of the 
conventional type, produces a narrow 
grind is justified not because facts in 
themselves are limiting, but because facts 
are dealt out as such hard and fast ready- 
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made articles as to leave no room for 
imagination. We have to take care not 
to swamp our pupils under masses of 
communicated material. It is the spirit 
of our work which tells. Genuine com- 
munication involves contagion. You'll 
find it in the atmosphere of some schools 
immediately you enter the door. 

It is quite unnecessary in talking to an 
audience of experts to enter into details 
of the various school subjects, and will 
be sufficient if I explain that they all 
minister to the same end, namely, the 
acquirement by experience and use of 
every-day language. Perhaps from quite 
an early stage the use of ordinary read- 
ing books is one of the greatest influences 
for good in our scheme, and it has been 
to us, watching the gradual working out 
of this system, a matter of very satisfy- 
ing surprise that children coming to us 
young enough reach the pleasurable read- 
ing stage so soon. 

Although all our teaching is one huge 
object lesson, embracing every field of 
activity and interest within our reach, we 
try to avoid the old form of class-room 
object lessons designed to teach words. 
We seek to interest the children in the 
world as it is found around them, believ- 
ing that given favorable and sufficient 
opportunity their means of expression 
will grow naturally. They will in fact 
have something to express. 


THE DEAF CHILD IS MAN-IN-THE-MAKING 


The system which I have briefly de- 
scribed, but do not advocate for adop- 
tion in any school unless the teachers are 
imbued with the spirit in which it must 
be carried out, demands that careful 
study should be made of the deaf child 
in relation to the normal child. We need 
a psychology of our own which is a liv- 
ing science. The child cannot rightly be 
judged from our standpoint; he is not 
man-writ-small, but an unknown quan- 
tity—man-in-the-making. 

When we know what kind of person 
our child is and what we want him to be, 
we may ask ourselves how far he is ca- 
pable of working toward that end. We 
should understand what forces are natu- 
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rally at work in him and how far these 
can work themselves out unaided. It is 
all a very big task. Think of the efforts 
needed to keep in touch with the child, to 
enter into his world, and be able also to 
look back into our own childhood and 
recall old memories. 


TEACHERS ARE FOSTER PARENTS 


Deaf teaching on this plan demands a 
great deal of individual work on the part 
of the teacher; but it must be remem- 
bered that of all the schools in this coun- 
try we have by far the least to complain 
of in regard to large classes. Teachers 
in all our schools have on this account 
always been real foster parents to their 
children, full of sympathy and love for 
them. But although this has made us 
disbelievers in the old theory of the origi- 
nal sinfulness and stupidity of our chil- 
dren, it is possible that at times there has 
been too ready an acceptance with us of 
what has always been considered their 
limitations. To sum up: 

First. The idea of educating the child 
in an atmosphere of freedom is no idle 
dream ; there should be no sudden jump- 
ing to it from formal system. It is nec- 
essary both for the staff and the school 
that the transition should be gradual 
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and cautious. The lame cannot all at 
once without disastrous results throw 
away their crutches. 


TRAIN TOWARD A VOCATIONAL END 


Second. As teachers we must efface 
ourselves as much as possible, and try to 
realize that the important part in the 
drama of school life must be played by 
the child. 

Third. Taking into account the posi- 
tion in life of 98 per cent of our children, 
our training must be directed toward a 
vocational end. They have to be fitted 
for something that the world wants and 
will pay for. The vice-chancellor of 
Manchester University, speaking the 
other day on practical education, put the 
case very aptly. He said people who 
pursued knowledge had been divided into 
two classes: those who regard knowl- 
edge as a milch cow and those who re- 
gard it as a heavenly goddess. He had 
said again and again that if he were hard 
up and short of a necessary meal he 
would rather have one milch cow by 
him than all the goddesses in Olympus, 
though after he had had his meal he 
hoped he would not be so bucolic as to 
give all his attention to the cow and 
ignore the goddess. 


A PRIVILEGE TO ENJOY 
BY EMMA ROBERTS 


N THE January number of Tue 

Votta Review Grace K. Wadleigh 
closes an interesting essay with these 
words: 


“In lip-reading, likewise, it is our high privi- 
lege to enjoy, and not for one moment is it 
our anxious duty to understand. Yes, I know 
we wish very much to understand, but the 
understanding must, after all, come somewhat 
incidentally, a kind of by-product of our state 
of mind. And it is well to remember now 
and then that if we are too anxious we simply 
cannot understand.” 


A privilege to enjoy! The writer of 
that phrase is a veritable Pollyanna, and 
she has given a vision of what may be 


possible for our pupils. If the teachers 
of oral work in the “combined” schools 
could only infuse this spirit into their 
classes, they would well deserve the name 
of Pollyanna clubs, even though on 
school records the classes appear as grade 
one, two, three, or four, as the case may 
be. Can it be done? And, if so, how? 
We who have taught in the “combined” 
schools often fancy that teachers in the 
strictly oral schools have the problem of 
the enjoyment of speech or of lip-reading 
solved for them almost automatically by 
their environment; but when we hear 
from teachers in these schools we find 
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that they, too, have their troubles along 
this line. 

It is a fact that some pupils in each 
class do not enjoy lip-reading, and it al- 
most surely follows that these are the 
very children who most need the daily 
drill which may so easily degenerate into 
drudgery. In the primary classes, where 
the element drill must be so perseveringly 
used, and where the little folks are fre- 
quently quite at sea as to the use and the 
need of the facial motions made by the 
teacher, although they are being required 
to speak or to write their equivalent, we 
may expect more or less inattention and 
sometimes weariness to be shown by the 
children. Yet by the time the third grade 
is reached the definite aim should be to 
afford the children a real joy in the lip- 
reading part of the work. 

Any teacher having a speaking knowl- 
edge of a foreign language, or, rather, 
such a knowledge of it that she can un- 
derstand it when she hears it spoken, will 
find it a great help if she will analyze the 
process by which she became proficient 
in hearing the strange sounds and combi- 
nations. Let her remember her first sen- 
sations, and her feeling of utter inability 
as her own teacher began to speak to her, 
and how the fast-flowing high nasal 
sounds or the throat-rending and ear-elu- 
sive gutturals came so fluently from lips 
accustomed to them; but alas! they 
reached ears entirely unused to their val- 
ues, and they seemed but as the babbling 
of unintelligible sounds. Yet certain of 
the combinations had penetrated into the 
mind, and when the next sentence was 
spoken how delighted we were to find 
that we could understand—not the sen- 
tence, but a word. We probably went 
away from that lesson with a speaking or 
hearing knowledge of three or four for- 
eign words. From that we went on until 
the intricate grammatical obstacles so 
foreign to our own language were at least 
partially overcome, and we delighted to 
read a book in that foreign tongue or to 
hear and speak it, even though in reading 
or hearing we had to take what may be 
called a flying leap at a sentence because 
a new word occurred and we were too 
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lazy to look it up in the dictionary, or 
because we would not acknowledge our 
ignorance of it to the speaker. 

But, you say, do we not enjoy this be- 
cause we understand it. Of course we 
do, and we could not enjoy it if we did 
not understand it; but we never would 
enjoy it if we make it too much of an 
“anxious duty.” But how did we reach 
the point where it became enjoyment and 
not an anxious duty? We probably 
reached it because we had sufficient un- 
derstanding of its importance to make us 
appreciate the worth while of putting 
forth efforts to attain the result; or else 
we were so situated that we could not ob- 
tain the thing we wished for unless we 
used that particular language, and when 
we asked for it, if we were promptly un- 
derstood, we did not care whether our 
question had been absolutely grammat- 
ical or not. When we first understood a 
foreign sentence, we had no particular 
anxiety as to its real quality if we could 
only grasp the meaning of enough of the 
words so that we could make a fair guess 
at their connection. And while we were 
much pleased if our timid question or 
statement happened to be correctly ex- 
pressed, we were as certainly pleased if 
it could be understood at all. 

Is not a great part of the trouble with 
our deaf children because they do not 
understand the value of speech and of 
lip-reading? Why should they? They 
know a shorter and by far easier way 
(I speak of the children in the “com- 
bined” schools). So how shall we help 
them to understand that lip-reading may 
be enjoyed as an art, and not to be 
marked on the report as a study? A nat- 
ural timidity often keeps the brighter 
ones from doing their best when in the 
presence of strangers, and if below the 
fifth grade they often do not know 
enough idiomatic language to really 
grasp the meaning of a rapidly spoken, 
poorly articulated sentence; and poorly 
articulated sentences are what they gen- 
erally see unless they are with persons 
who really care to be understood. 

Not long ago a conversation between 
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two handsomely attired young ladies was 
reported in the newspapers as follows: 
“Saymame.” 
“Huh.” 
“Jevvergitcherforchun tole?” 
“Yeh—wunsertwice. Ever gitcheers?” 
“Yeh. OO tolejuh?” 
“Erdkitsmith sayinso. Cumtroo?” 
“Notchett.” 
“Thinkitwill ?” 
“Lykaznot. Letchoono fitdoes.” 
“Awright. Gotter gitoffere.” 
“G’by.” 


Now, all of us have heard enough of 
such speech, especially in street-cars and 
public places, to know that this is no real 
exaggeration. Much of the speech we 
hear is simply a mixture of poor articula- 
tion, giggles, and chewing gum. Imagine 
a foreigner eagerly striving to grasp 
every opportunity to improve his knowl- 
edge of English, trying to grasp the 
meaning of this veritable jargon. Then 
think of a deaf child in the middle grades, 
often with no natural striving to acquire 
a language, no past knowledge of the im- 
portance of language ; no more ambition 
to improve or to be improved than the 
average healthy, fun-loving boy or girl. 

Should we not take great pains to 
praise the too often ineffectual efforts to 
understand speech spoken too hurriedly 
or too slowly or in any way unnaturally? 
Correct English should be insisted upon, 
we all know that, and correct English is 
often insisted upon in the school-room 
sometimes to the exclusion of its true 
meaning. Would it not be well, at least 
a few times during the year, to give the 
pupils an idea of “English as she is 
spoke?” Have it as a game, if neces- 
sary, but let them see if they can under- 
stand a badly spoken sentence. Would 
it not help them as they mix with their 
fellow-beings outside the bounds of the 
school? Would not the fun and pleasure 
of the game give them an insight as to 
the “high privilege to enjoy” lip-reading ? 
Call it a game of dialect if a name is 
necessary. 

In the combined schools more help 
along the line of lip-reading could easily 
be obtained if the supervisors were more 
frequently taken into the confidence of 


the teachers, and there is no reason why 
they should not be. Of course, it takes a 
little more time for the child to under- 
stand them through speech than through 
gestures; but when they understand the 
advantage to the child I have found them 
to be greatly interested in the progress of 
their charges. In some parts of the coun- 
try many of our best supervisors are of 
foreign descent, speaking English most 
attractively. Yet comparatively few of 
them are being called upon to help in this 
important part of our work. Surely the 
children must enjoy the change from 
teacher to supervisor in lip-reading be- 
cause they are outside of the school- 
room, and also because in a certain way 
this would be voluntary. The “anxious 
duty” would be cast aside and the real 
joy of the thing would be uppermost for 
the moment. 

When we try to have one of the pupils 
speak or read to the class or question 
each other, extreme self-consciousness is 
often shown, both in the speaker and in 
the other pupils, who very often seem to 
find it extremely difficult to read the lips 
of their classmates. This state of things 
is most frequently found in the “com- 
bined” schools, and, of course, is due to 
the fact that they are not accustomed to 
use speech outside of the school-room. 
So the “anxious duty” overcomes any en- 
joyment in this work. 

It is a great thing for our deaf children 
to read the lips of those around them in- 
telligently. It is worth the while of any 
teacher to take infinite pains to speak dis- 
tinctly and naturally and to try to have 
every one else do the same; but the true 
test comes not in the school-room, well 
lighted, where every child is seated with 
the express purpose of seeing all the 
others, but away from school surround- 
ings, often with parents who do not speak 
correctly, many of them being of foreign 
birth; or with their playmates at home, 
or in the street-cars, or on a journey, or 
in the motion-picture shows, or in the 
many places where people congregate; 
then if they can understand even a little 
of what is said they may begin to feel the 
“high privilege to enjoy.” 
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THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF 
BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


N ILLOGICAL and over-enthusiastic 

writer a decade and a half ago made 
the assertion that he had found a simple 
and efficacious solution for the “problem 
of the deaf.” His idea certainly did 
merit the adjective “simple,” but as to 
its value even the most optimistic could 
see nothing but doubt. Briefly, the deaf 
were to become recluses, separate them- 
selves from the hearing entirely, and 
carry on their own work undisturbed by 
competition from “outsiders.” They were 
to come together, purchase a piece of land 
sufficient for present and future needs, 
and colonize. Those members with a lik- 
ing for the soil were to cultivate the land 
and those preferring urban life were to 
create cities. The stores, the post-office, 
the schools, the churches, and the fac- 
tories were to be for the deaf and by the 
deaf. They were to have, if possible, 
physicians, dentists, and lawyers of their 
own type, and the local government was 
to be in the hands of the non-hearing. 
Intermarriage was to be encouraged— 
even demanded. What was to have been 
done with the offspring who did not hap- 
pen to inherit the family trait was not 
outlined, but it can only be supposed that 
these children were to be exiled as soon 
as they became old enough to wield a 
contaminating influence. 

It is not necessary to discuss the fal- 
lacies of this idea ; they are too prominent 
to warrant attention and serve only two 
purposes: That the deaf themselves re- 
ceived the proposition with ridicule shows 
that these people do not want social iso- 
lation, and the fact that the hearing were 
the first to protest proves that they, to a 
certain extent, understand the value of 
the deaf man to society. 

A colonized community of deaf-mutes 
would, if inaugurated, receive the con- 
demnation of all intelligent people, no 
matter whether deaf or hearing. The 
mere suggestion of such a thing is an- 
tagonistic to modern sociological belief ; 
yet it is difficult even for sociologists to 


realize that even now there is what might 
be called a deaf race or clan, separated 
almost entirely from people of their own 
blood. 

A year ago a well-known educator was 
gazing out of the window of his office at 
a group of his pupils in the yard below. 
They were boys ranging in age from 4 
to 20, and to the casual observer were 
merely average types of the youth found 
in schools where an age limit is not pre- 
scribed. To one more acutely regardful, 
or to one knowing the character of the 
school, a distinguishing difference would 
have been evident. The boys were deaf— 
most of them were dumb. 

The superintendent turned to the man 
at his side and said a little sadly: “‘I tell 
you, it is a mighty hard proposition to 
find something for my boys to do when 
they finish here. They go out into the 
world filled with high hopes, come into 
contact with a few of its rough spots, 
and quit—discouraged. I’ve studied this 
problem all my life and I’m still studying 
it. There does not seem to be a solu- 
tion.” His friend did not reply. He was 
a deaf man himself and had been at one 
time a member of a similar group of boys. 
He had been an inmate of that same 
school 14 years before. He had been 
“bumped” with considerable force by an 
unimaginative world, and, by a coinci- 
dence, was at that moment revolving in 
his mind the very thing the older man 
had mentioned. He was well aware of 
the fact that deaf boys get discouraged 
and that some of them quit. 

It is probable that the average “hear- 
ing’’ man would refuse to admit that he 
held anything but respect and admiration 
for the deaf man who, in spite of his 
handicap, was attempting to compete with 
the physically normal. It is certain that 
he would indignantly attempt to refute 
the proposition that he himself was to 
blame for the deaf man’s discourage- 
ment, for his usual inability to rise above 
the most humble walks of life. He would, 
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if pressed, declare apologetically that he 
did not understand the subject very well, 
and that he had seen too few of them to 
know their lives; but he would decline 
to confess that he was prejudiced against 
them. If, however, certain pertinent and 
leading questions were asked of this 
“normal” man, the answers would be 
more illuminating. “Would you, without 
reluctance, allow your daughter to marry 
a deaf-mute?” “Why do your lodges, 
your secret societies, and your fraternal 
associations refuse to admit a deaf man?” 
“Why are the deaf not allowed to hold 
positions ‘under the civil service of the 
United States?” “If a deaf man, through 
sheer determination and ability, was ad- 
mitted to the practice of medicine, den- 
tistry, architecture, or law, would you not 
hesitate to employ him merely because he 
was deaf?” “If a deaf man came to you 
for a position, would not your mind call 
up a thousand reasons why you would 
not employ him, and would not the ac- 
tual reason be that you ‘had never heard 
of a deaf man doing such a thing?’ ”’ 
The chief trouble with the normal class 
is that they look upon the deaf as soci- 
ological curiosities and not as human be- 
ings. They do not stop to realize that 
their own sons and daughters might sud- 
denly become deaf, and do not appreciate 
the fact that other men have deaf sons 
and daughters. They look at the matter 
too impersonally. They realize the right 
of a deaf man to live and prosper, and 
they know that to enable him to do so he 
must be educated and trained for pro- 
ductive work. Accordingly, they found 
schools for him and spend more money 
for his education than they do for that 
of their own normal children; then they 
feel that they have done their duty. They 
do not take into consideration the fact 
that the deaf man naturally expects to 
live a few years after he finishes school, 
and that the duty of society to him is not 
consummated when he is graduated from 
one of these institutions. He must find 


work suitable to his tastes, profitable to 
him from a financial point of view, and, 
if possible, a calling in which he may rise 
as he grows older. 


He must have some 


of the pleasures and honors that are con- 
ferred upon human beings in proportion 
to their worth. He is entitled to these 
things just as any other person of similar 
mental capacity is entitled to them. 

There is a variety of ideas in regard to 
what deafness is. The term “deafness” 
means a loss of hearing or an inability to 
perceive sounds. This is the technical 
definition. To the deaf man himself this 
is accurate. To the hearing man, when 
he stops to consider, it is too limited, too 
incomprehensive. To him it stands for 
loss of hearing, inability to speak, the 
possession of an undefinable mental and 
physical peculiarity hard to understand 
and difficult to tolerate. To him the pos- 
sessor of the condition of deafness is a 
human being, but one a little different, a 
trifle removed from the ordinary ; one not 
included in the social, political, or indus- 
trial affairs of life; a man deserving sym- 
pathy and pity, but a little too much of a 
problem to be handled personally. He, 
the normal man, is perfectly willing— 
actually glad—to do what he can for the 
abnormal as a class; but he is not a so- 
ciologist, and such matters must be left 
for those who are. He, the hearing man, 
will pay the bills. 

This is easily explained. People are 
peculiar, and one of their strongest char- 
acteristics is to perceive a sensation by 
hearsay or superficial investigation and 
to refuse to be moved by further sensa- 
tions. It is difficult for them to grasp in- 
stantly the fact that another class of peo- 
ple can change themselves so much that 
they are unlike the class to which they 
originally belonged. The Japanese, the 
Chinese, and the deaf are examples of 
this inherent conservatism. Even though 
we know that these two great nations 
have developed to an astonishing extent 
during the past few years, most of us are 
unable instantly to bring to our minds 
men of culture and education when the 
words “Chinese” and “Japanese” are 
mentioned. Instead we think of the Chi- 
nese laundryman around the corner or of 
the Japanese who washes our windows. 
We see the worst and not the best. We 
are forming our ideas from our first ex- 
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perience with these people, and are not 
permitting our judgment to advance to 
that extent that we can follow the prog- 
ress they have made. To the normal 
man, when the phrase “deaf man” is 
mentioned, comes an instant mental view 
of a very conspicuous person whose 
means of communication are limited to 
interesting gesticulations. Such a curi- 
osity is incomprehensible, not well edu- 
cated, impossible socially, and a nonen- 
tity in industrial life. That is what he 
was a generation ago, and to a certain 
extent so were the Japanese. The deaf 
and the Mongolian races have advanced, 
but the impressions of the average man 
have not. 

Up to within 20 years ago the condi- 
tion of deafness in infancy or very early 
childhood was universally connected with 
dumbness. The two defects were so syn- 
onymous that even at the present time 
the words “deaf” and “dumb” are quite 
often used interchangeably. One speaks 
of a “deaf and dumb” man without tak- 
ing the trouble to discover whether or 
not the man is dumb. Deaf people are 
still referred to as “mutes,” although a 
great many of them are as fluent speak- 
ers as the hearing. 


TWO DISTINCT CLASSES OF THE DEAF 


Civilization has at the present time two 
distinct classes of the deaf. The deaf 
and dumb are one division and the deaf 
and not dumb comprise the other. How- 
ever, through the reluctance of the nor- 
mal class to note the difference, those of 
the deaf who can speak and “read the 
lips” still share in the difficulties that sur- 
round the deaf and dumb. This is hardly 
fair. The deaf and dumb man is natu- 
rally a difficult- problem to work out, but 
a deaf man who can speak and under- 
stand what is said to him offers no rea- 
sonable excuse for discrimination. He 
is to all intents a normal individual, and 
is abnormal merely to the extent that his 
mentality has been so unusually developed 
that he is able to overcome a serious 
handicap. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the deaf-mute and the speaking 
deaf man. The former is the type most 
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common and the one that gives to the 
normal man his ideas of deafness in the 
human being. The latter class has among 
its members men and women who are 
doing really big things and who are com- 
peting upon almost equal terms with the 
hearing themselves. Among the deaf- 
mute class we find those people who are 
content to be as they are, who believe 
that the “problem of the deaf” is best 
solved among themselves, and who con- 
sider intermarriage of the deaf not only 
permissible but necessary. The “semi- 
mutes,’ or speaking deaf, are those 
whose object in life is to obliterate their 
physical defect to the greatest possible 
extent. They are the iconoclasts of the 
“tribe.” They, as a rule, are utterly op- 
posed to intermarriage; they struggle in 
active competition with the hearing in 
the arts and professions and are by no 
means social outcasts. If the normal 
man could realize this difference fully 
and without hesitation, 90 per cent of the 
troubles now encountered by the deaf 
would be removed or at any rate be ina 
position to be rapidly remedied. 


THE NECESSITY OF SPEECH 


Communication is the basis of society, 
and more particularly of industrial prog- 
ress. The Tower of Babel is an early 
example of the necessity of speech in 
carrying on productive work. The deaf, 
through their numbers, hold a vital place 
in the workshops of our country; but 
their inability to speak and be spoken to 
prevents, except in unusual cases, their 
doing more than the menial part of the 
labor. The United States Census Ce- 
clares that self-support among the deaf 
is difficult, but that this class of people 
cannot be considered as dependents. 
They are capable of making their own 
living in some fields of endeavor, but the 
question does not end at this point. It 
extends itself into still another one. Are 
the deaf doing what they could do if con- 
ditions were more favorable? 

It is the common fault of sociologists 
to consider members of a particular class 
as being alike in all respects, physically 
and mentally. They do not stop to think 
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that deafness, blindness, insanity, and the 
like are accidental characteristics, and 
that, with the exception of their one pe- 
culiarity, defectives are very much like 
ordinary mortals. What can be applied 
to one cannot be applied to all. The find- 
ing of a suitable life work for individual 
deaf men cannot be treated in the ab- 
stract. They cannot be successful or 
give the best in them if only a few occu- 
pations are open. The problem in their 
case is difficult ; but, notwithstanding this, 
it is certain that all of the deaf men and 
women could be more efficient if condi- 
tions were such that they could carry on 
work suited to them by taste and inher- 
ited ability. 

For the purpose of analogy let us take 
the case of twin brothers, one deaf and 
the other normal. Supposing that these 
two boys were the sons of a lawyer ; that 
the legal profession had been carried on 
by their ancestors so far back that they 
had both inherited an ability for the 
work. Some people can do only one 
thing well. It is natural to presume, 
then, that the deaf twin is what might be 
called a born lawyer, and that in any 
other trade or profession he would be a 
misfit. He enters a school for the deaf 
and is placed in the shoe shops by the 
superintendent. He graduates at the age 
of twenty, having no other trade, opens 
a shoe shop, sees his brother enter law 
school, views the limited atmosphere of 
his own life and becomes discouraged. 
The boy is not to blame, the school is not 
at fault, and society evades the issue. 


THE TRAGEDY IN THE WRONG OCCUPATION 


There is many a tragedy being lived 
through a wrong choice of work. In 
some cases the fault is in the individual 
himself ; but when it happens that a man 
is deliberately forced into an occupation 
for which he has no liking and no ability 
the tragedy is greatly enhanced. When 
a boy is compelled by an exaggerated 
physical defect to carry on a work oppo- 
site to his own inclinations, it is no won- 
der that he becomes discouraged ! 

It must be remembered that a deaf 
man is a human being, with all of the in- 


herited ambitions, dislikes, and peculiar- 
ities of the ordinary man. If this fact 
were better understood, and if the nor- 
mal class could without prejudice accept 
him as one of them, the difficulties he en- 
counters would be lessened. Only a deaf 
man or woman can understand this. 
Only a deaf man is in a position to study 
his own place in life. It is impossible 
for the hearing to explore even the 
boundaries of a deaf man’s existence, 
and it is, accordingly, difficult for the 
deaf man himself to convince the people 
that he is economically efficient. He does 
not want sympathy, tolerance, or even 
respect until he is accepted as a man with 
an ambition and a future of hisown. He 
is willing to grant the fact that he is not 
physically perfect, but he wants it to be 
accepted that in some ways he is even 
superior to the normal. Frankly, there 
are several ways in which he is. 


AN ADVANTAGE OF DEAFNESS 


It is probable that few people in the 
world have. not at one time or other ex- 
pressed the wish that they could tem- 
porarily “turn off” the sense of hearing 
and rest their ears and brain just as they 
drop their eyelids and discontinue for the 
time being their sense of sight. They 
wish to concentrate, to be separated from 
extraneous sounds which prevent sequent 
thought. They want to be quiet, to be 
alone from all sounds and sensations 
from outside sources. They feel that 
they could think better and accomplish 
more. Unconsciously they are giving ex- 
pression to one of the advantages of deaf- 
ness. If the deaf were uniformly well 
educated and were not laboring under the 
mental depression caused by disappoint- 
ment and continued rebuffs, they would 
as a class be the deepest, most logical 
thinkers in the world. 

The deaf, with their ability to concen- 
trate, have an advantage over the hearing 
that would be of help to them in economic 
competition if this peculiarity of theirs 
was more generally recognized. In large 
offices, in the chemical laboratory, in sta- 
tistical work, or in any branch of activity 
where communication is not an absolute 
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necessity, the deaf man is—would be— 
unexcelled. This would open a much 
broader field for this class of people than 
is now possible. 

Aside from their ability to concentrate, 
the non-hearing part of our population 
possesses another important characteristic 
apart from the normal. It is doubtful 
whether or not it is an advantage or a 
detriment, but the fact remains clear that 
the deaf look upon life more earnestly 
than the hearing. Their minds mature 
at a younger age. Their lives, even dur- 
ing early childhood, are saturated with the 
knowledge of their own physical imper- 
fection and of the necessity of struggling 
to counteract this deficiency. Life to 
them does not have in it the freedom of 
care and _ self-consciousness that does 
much to produce the happy childhood of 
the normal boy or girl. Their faces show 
the struggle taking place between their 
inherited characteristics and their bodily 
insufficiency. Filled with the pent-up in- 
stincts of heredity and race, their in- 
ability to gratify these longings leaves an 
ineffaceable mark upon their brains and, 
indirectly, upon their actions. 


THE BIASED AND ILLOGICAL OPINION 


To really understand what a deaf man 
is one must look at him from the deaf 
man’s viewpoint. To do otherwise is to 
share in the already biased and illogical 
opinion held by the average hearing man, 
who takes the deaf-mute as his subject. 
That the deaf are better thinkers and 
more serious-minded men and women is 
true. These characteristics are the result 
of deafness itself, and not of the artificial 
handicaps or peculiarities incident to our 
social life. When a child becomes in- 
fected with some disease serious enough 
to destroy its auditory organs, it is deaf. 
It is not dumb, and does not become so 
until its vocal organs are so atrophied by 
disuse that they are too weak to perform 
their functions. This is caused primarily 
by the carelessness and ignorance of the 
people with whom it comes in contact. 
It is not its fault, but that of its environ- 
ment. 

Aside from the actual condition of 


deafness and dumbness, this class of peo- 
ple possesses other defects which retard 
its progress. Its members lack aggress- 
iveness. They are too afraid that people 
will find out about it and make sport of 
them. They do not like to “mix.” They 
seem to be satisfied with their own com- 
pany or with certain ones whom they 
have accepted as friends after long test- 
ing as such. They are nervous. Nerv- 
ousness is mostly found among the lip- 
reading deaf, and is due to excessive 
strain in compelling the eyes to take the 
place of the ears. However, all deaf 
people are neurotic to a certain extent. 

On one side we have the deaf man 
superior to the normal in ability to con- 
centrate, in seriousness of mind, and in 
power to think; on the other we find 
that his defects are deafness, in some 
cases dumbness, nervousness, timidity, 
and a dislike of society. Deafness is in- 
curable, and nervousness depends upon 
the individual. Dumbness and the two 
other faults are due to a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the normal class. 
Dumbness is given to the deaf by their 
teachers, who believe that no improve- 
ments can be made in educational meth- 
ods. It is therefore apparent that the 
actual condition of deafness is the only 
one without remedy. 


THE DEAF ARE SENSITIVE 


The chief reason why the deaf are in- 
aggressive and incapable of making ac- 
quaintances easily is that they are none 
too sure of their reception. They do not 
know what will happen to them if they 
attempt the unexpected. They are as 
sensitive to rebuff as any other human 
beings and, after a few attempts to prove 
their equality, often decide upon a course 
of non-resistance. They receive actual 
discouragement at every turn, and, in- 
stead of being helped, they are pitied. 
If the normal class could realize how 
little pity the deaf need, it would be bet- 
ter for both. Instead of pity, give them 


sympathy ; instead of figuring out in ad- 
vance why a deaf man cannot do a cer- 
tain thing, tell him to go ahead and do it; 
instead of refusing to converse with him 
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because you are afraid he cannot under- 
stand you, try it anyway. He will ap- 
preciate it and do his level best to show 
you what he can do. 

The writer has on several occasions ap- 
plied for positions in his own profes- 
sion—chemistry—and nearly every time 
has been refused employment because of 
his deafness. One time he read the lips 
of his prospective employer so readily 
that the latter did not know of his defect. 
The position was given to him and franti- 
cally taken back five minutes later when 
the writer voluntarily explained that he 
was unable to hear a sound. He had been 
accepted as an expert chemist and as a 
potentially valuable employee and then 
declined because “no one had ever heard 
of a deaf chemist. It was not only un- 
usual, but impossible.” 


PIONEERS WHO ACHIEVED 


The “unusual” occupations are the ones 
that will in time make an opening in the 
world for the deaf. They are “unusual” 
now merely because this class of people 
is just beginning to rise. There was a 
time when all occupations were “un- 
usual” for them, and they were, with few 
exceptions, as much objects of charity as 
idiots are now. Later on shoemaking, 
mattress-making, printing, paper-hanging, 
painting, and baking were grudgingly 
given to them as possible fields of en- 
deavor, and now such trades are consid- 
ered to be the only legitimate ones. 
Among the speaking and lip-reading deaf 
are found a few pioneers who broke the 
boundary set for deaf-mutes and became 
architects, landscape gardeners, real-es- 
tate brokers, druggists, writers, and even 
superintendents and managers of fac- 
tories. From all reports, they are doing 
well. They seem to be more successful 
than they would have been had they 
taken heed to the advice of tradition, 
speaking through its high priests, the edu- 
cators of the deaf. 

Shoemaking, printing, baking, paper- 
hanging, and the like are good trades, 
and, if a man feels himself fitted for such 
work, nothing more satisfactory could be 
offered. They are, however, overcrowded 


and poorly paid, and all of them require 
considerable conversation at various times. 
They have been urged upon the deaf be- 
cause of the supposedly small amount of 
language required ; but even a physician, 
a dentist, or an architect is not called 
upon to converse any more than is the 
house-painter or the cobbler. If the ques- 
tion of eligibility rests upon the amount 
of talking done, it would naturally be 
expected that dentistry would head the 
list. A man with an aching tooth de- 
mands action, not oratory; therefore the 
ideal dentist would be the deaf-and-dumb 
man ; likewise the barber. 

The deaf need no list of occupations 
for them to choose from. With the ex- 
ception of telephone operator, there is 
practically no trade or profession in which 
they could not make some headway. It 
depends entirely upon the individual abil- 
ity of the man, his previous education, 
and upon whether or not he can speak 
and read the lips. If he has been taught 
speech and speech-reading, and has the 
inclination and determination, he can go 
to college and professional school. For- 
tunately, colleges appear to have no ob- 
jections to giving a deaf man an educa- 
tion if he can keep up with the crowd. 
When he finishes he is in the same posi- 
tion with his classmates; it is up to him. 
This statement, however, must be modi- 
fied. It is “up to him” and up to the 
tender mercies of the hearing people with 
whom he comes into contact. 

More and more young deaf people are 
doing these things. It is hard for them 
now, just at it has always been hard for 
pioneers, but as their numbers increase 
a better understanding of their ability 
will be had and things will be better. 


THE KNOW-HOW TO APPLY KNOWLEDGE 


There are hearing people who have not 
the ambition or the opportunity to ac- 
quire technical training in school. Nat- 
urally, therefore, there are a great many 
deaf people who cannot do so either. 
They must learn their trades in the shops. 
Schools for the deaf which teach the 
trades often turn out boys better fitted 
for actual work than do the shops, be- 
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cause in school a boy must stick to the 
trade he has chosen and in the latter he 
may quit or be discharged. The schools 
are doing a great amount of good in giv- 
ing deaf boys and girls the rudiments of a 
trade, but at the same time they have one 
great fault. They keep a person shut up 
in a monastery, as it were, and prevent 
his acquiring knowledge of the actual 
world. He comes out of school with a 
trade, but with no idea of how to apply 
that trade. He does not know how to 
“put on a front,” how to get along with 
his fellow-workmen, or how to swallow 
his rebuffs with a smile. 

What he needs is not an expensive 
training in an equally expensive school, 
but educators broad-minded and progres- 
sive enough to appreciate the value to 
him of speech and the ability to read 
speech from the lips. This is not impos- 
sible. There are several schools even 
now that send their graduates into the 
world not only equipped with an educa- 
tion, but with the ability to do what hear- 
ing people do. This is a humane and 
practical method. Instead of having 
dumbness saddled to his deafness the 
young man is given every opportunity to 
disguise even the deafness. He is in a 
position to talk with people, to learn their 
ideas, to make friends with them, and to 
show them what he can do. If he wants 
to do professional work the schools are 
open to him. If he prefers a trade or a 
non-technical occupation he can learn it 
at its source. He can enter the homes 
of the hearing on equal terms with them ; 
he can marry a normal girl and live the 
life of a normal man. 
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The deaf do not ask for special privi- 
leges, but they do demand an equal 
chance. The speaking deaf man does not 
appreciate being classed as a deaf mute, 
and the deaf mute does not enjoy being 
placed in the same category with idiots. 
He is fairly broad-minded himself, and 
asks for something other than ignorant 
prejudice from the normal. A cranky, 
impatient hearing man once asked a deaf 
man how he ever managed to live with- 
out ears. The deaf man replied with an- 
other question, “How do you manage to 
live with such a mean disposition ?” This 
illustrates a point not generally recog- 
nized in this connection ; that the absence 
of one thing gives to the deaf a better 
opportunity to develop others. It is the 
law of compensation all over again. 


THE NEW TYPE OF DEAF 


The deaf are willing to do the best they 
can if given the opportunity, and their 
best is not of a mediocre quality. They 
have made great strides in the past few 
years, and with the coming of more of 
the new type of deaf man and woman 
the ideas of the hearing in regard to 
them will be changed. It is a slow pro- 
cess. The States, almost without excep- 
tion, favor the sign system of education 
as demonstrated in institutions. The 
speaking deaf man is so comparatively 
rare that his influence is not strong 
enough yet to fully extinguish the pres- 
ent feeling; but times are changing. 
While they are changing the deaf man 
respectfully asks the hearing man _ to 
clap him on the shoulder and call him 
“brother.” 





THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


E ARE all more or less familiar 

with the first attempts of a little 
child to write by copying the printed 
forms of letters, and we can realize that 
writing would be a very slow and labo- 
rious operation were we to confine our- 
selves to the capital letters of the printed 
alphabet alone. 


The difficulty confronts the users of 
the Melville Bell Symbols that the ordi- 
nary printed forms of the symbols are 
not well adapted for rapid reproduction 
by hand, and in order to remedy this 
difficulty the late Prof. Melville Bell de- 
vised alternative forms. First, he pro- 
vided symbols for current handwriting, 
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in which the letters are joined together 
without lifting the pen; then he gave us 
a system of stenographic symbols suitable 
for use in shorthand. 

The simplicity of the stenographic sym- 
bols led him ultimately to the conception 
of a new form of writing, which he 
termed “Jine-writing.” In this the sten- 
ographic symbols were employed sepa- 
rately, not joined together, succeeding 
one another like the letters of a printed 
page. Here we had the simplicity of the 
stenographic characters and the definite- 
ness of printed letters, and experiments 
have shown that in spite of the fact that 
the pen must be lifted between each let- 
ter, the speed of writing exceeds that of 
ordinary current handwriting. We can 
hardly write more than about 30 words 
a minute, even at a scribble; whereas 
persons familiar with line-writing have 
easily attained 50 words per minute. 

In shorthand it is advisable that the 
point-tongue consonants, which are the 
most common, should have a general hori- 
zontal extension. In line-writing, on the 
other hand, horizontal extension is not 
desirable on account of the space occu- 
pied and for other reasons. The main 
difference between the stenographic and 
line-writing forms of the symbols lies in 
the verticality of the point-tongue letters. 

We have hitherto used the printed 
characters alone in THe Vouta REvIEw, 
and it may be well now to direct some 
attention to the line-writing equivalents, 
not only because the symbols have been 
here reduced to their simplest form and 
are suitable for the purposes of current 
handwriting, but because line - writing 
seems to possess special advantages for 
the deaf who desire to acquire the ability 
to read speech from the mouth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LINE-WRITING 


In the consonant characters lines slop- 
ing from right to left indicate positions 
of the lips; lines sloping from left to 
right denote positions formed by the back 
of thetongue ; vertical lines indicate point- 
tongue positions; and when they have a 
small cross-bar at the top, this indicates 
that the front of the tongue is employed. 


Thin lines represent non-vocal conso- 
nants, and thick lines show that the voice 
is used. 

A straight line indicates “shut,” a sim- 
ple curved line “center aperture,” an in- 
dented line “divided aperture,’ and a 
sinuous line a “mixed”’ position. 

The vowels in line-writing are repre- 
sented in a subordinate manner, so that 
in this respect line-writing affords a re- 
markable contrast to the ordinary printed 
forms of the symbols, in which the vow- 
els are made specially prominent by stand- 
ing out beyond the line of the consonants, 
above or below. 

In line-writing the consonants (which 
give intelligibility to speech) stand out 
prominently to the eye; whereas the vow- 
els, which are of comparatively slight im- 
portance to intelligibility, are represented 
in a subordinate manner, “tick”’ size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the 
tongue are represented by a tick-sized 
straight line sloping from right to left. 
In back-tongue vowels the lines slope 
from left to right, and in “mixed” or 
“back-and-front” vowels the lines are 
vertical. A little hook on the tick-sized 
line denotes “rounding of the lips.” The 
“primary” vowels are represented by 
thick lines and the “wide” vowels by thin. 
“High” vowels are written at the top of 
the consonant line, “low” vowels at the 
bottom, and “mid” vowels half-way be- 
tween. 

On page 268 the line-writing symbols 
for the English elements of speech are 
given with the sounds they represent, ex- 
pressed in Roman letters ; and on page 269 
a specimen of line-writing is shown, the 
key to which will be found at the bottom 
of the page. 

As the elementary characters are sim- 
ple lines, they form, when combined into 
a word, a sort of picture of which the 
consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized 
even without the necessity of splitting it 
up into its component elementary sounds. 


“DIFFICULTIES OF SPEECH-READING 


Now, certain words look alike to the 
eye of the speech-reader. These are 
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LINE-WRITING 
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termed “homophenous” words, from a 
Greek word meaning “the same appear- 
ance.” 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot 
certainly distinguish the following words 
from one another by the eye alone: 


pat bat mat 
pad bad mad 
pan ban man 


These words constitute a homophenous 
group. 

While it may be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a speech-reader to tell which 
word of this group is the one uttered by 
a speaker if it is given alone, he has no 
difficulty in identifying it by context when 
it is incorporated into a sentence. 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I 
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READINGS IN LINE-WRITING 
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KEY TO THE LINE-WRITING EXTRACT 


The Song of the Last Minstrel 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, who never to himself hath said: “This is my 
own, my native land”; whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, as home his footsteps he 
hath turned from wandering on a foreign strand? 

_ If such there be, go mark him well, for him no minstrel raptures swell. High though 
his title, proud his name, boundless his wealth as wish could claim. Despite those titles, 
power and pelf, the wretch concentred all in self, living shall forfeit fair renown, and doubly 
dying shall go down to the vile dust from whence he sprung, unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.—Scorr. 
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wiped my feet upon a —’”’; then, if the 
speech-reader knows that the missing 
word is one of the group given above, 
he has no difficulty in identifying it by 
context. 

We couldn't very well wipe our feet 
upon a pat or a bat or a pad, or a bad 
or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, or 
man; the only word that makes sense is 
“mat.” 

Try sentences incorporating other words 
from this same homophenous group: 

He gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —. 

Fish fried in a —. 

He is a very — boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

He was under a —. 

His eyes glared, and I saw he was —. 

As a general rule, one word in a ho- 
mophenous group, and one alone, sup- 
plies the sense. 

The process of identifying “homophe- 
nous” words (those having “the same ap- 
pearance’’) is identically the same as that 
we employ in distinguishing between “ho- 


mophonous” words (those having “the 
same sound’). 
For example, take “rain,” “rein,” 


“reign.” Pronounce one of these words 
by itself, and we do not know which one 
is meant; but give it in a sentence, and 
the context immediately clears up the 
sense. 

One of the great difficulties in learning 
to read speech from the mouth is that 
the speech-reader, when he sees certain 
movements of the vocal organs, imagines 
a single word instead of a group of words 
from which selection is to be made by 
context. While the word imagined may 
be properly represented by the movements 
he perceives, it may not turn out to be 
the word actually employed ; but one that 
is homophenous with it, he only finds out 
by the slow and painful process of failure 
to understand that other words present 
the same appearance. Here line-writing 


comes in as a valuable aid in acquiring a 
knowledge of homophenous words. 
In line-writing homophenous words 
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present the same word-picture to the eye. 
The outlines are the same, but differ in 
shading, thick and thin lines representing 
respectively vocal and non-vocal conso- 
nants. 

Now, when we read line-writing which 
has been scribbled hastily with a pencil, 
it is a little difficult sometimes for us to 
decide whether a line was intended to be 
thick or thin; so that a certain ambiguity 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of 
the word is clear, but the shading is a 
little indefinite, and it is noteworthy that 
the ambiguities correspond in kind to the 
ambiguities of speech-reading. The vocal 
and non-vocal consonants are not clearly 
distinguished from one another, and con- 
text must be taken into consideration. 

Reading from line-writing has a marked 
advantage over speech-reading in one re- 
spect: In line-writing the ambiguous 
words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the 
spoken word vanishes as soon as uttered. 
Unless the speech-reader can make selec- 
tion at once from a homophenous group, 
the opportunity for study passes. 

It might be actually of advantage to 
provide him with exercises in line-writing 
made purposely ambiguous. For example, 
let thin lines alone be used, and it would 
then be necessary for him to shade the 
characters properly in order to make 
sense. This would exercise his power of 
applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recom- 
mended to the serious attention of the 
readers of THE VoLTA Review as one of 
the most promising means of teaching 
speech-reading to the deaf. 


Dream over every detail of your work, if 
dreaming is a joy to you. There’s a priceless 
privilege in dreaming that only true dreamers 
know. But dream before the working hour. 
Dreaming of great possibilities has produced 
marvelous benefits to humanity, but not in 
dreaming alone. 


Of the good work of others, how much have 
you undone, destroyed? What have you cre- 
ated that aids in uplifting the individual or 
the race? 


It may have hurt, but laugh it away. Get- 
ting even is frightly expensive, and treasured 
grudges yield no lasting joy and no income. 
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EARLY TRAINING OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Taking exception to a statement ap- 
pearing on page 179 of THE Vota RE- 
view for April, in Mr. Barnes’ admirable 
paper on “The Development of Lan- 
guage,” Miss Mary S. Garrett, principal 
of the “Home for the Training in Speech 
of Deaf Children Before They Are of 
School Age,” Philadelphia, Pa., writes 
the following letter, which is worthy of 
preservation for the achievements re- 
corded : 


Mr. F. G. Barnes, 
London, England. 

My Dear Sir: I have just read your article 
in THe VoLta Review for April, 1914. 

I beg to say that I never claimed “that if 
she gets the child early enough she is able by 
the time it is twelve to place it so far on a 
footing with his hearing brothers and sisters 
that at that age it is able to take its place in 
an ordinary school.” 

That depends absolutely on the age when 
we get the child and on the child’s own ability. 
We admit children between the ages of two 
and eight. 

We sent nine deaf children last year to their 
homes to be educated in schools for the hear- 
ing. Their ages were: One child at eight years 
of age, five at eleven, and three at twelve. 

All are doing successful work in nine differ- 
ent schools for the hearing. 

One is attending a public school in Phila- 
delphia with the hearing, being the third deaf 
child from here who has attended that particu- 
lar school, and I inclose copy of letter from 
the principal of that school. Four are in four 
different schools in Philadelphia, where none 
of our children have been before. Two are 
attending different schools in the northeastern 
part of Pennsylvania, and one in the western 
part of the State, and another is attending 
school with the hearing in California. 

The tenth child who left here, aged eleven, 
was equally prepared to be educated with the 
hearing. His mother had married again (her 
marriage with this child’s father was claimed 
to have been “an unfortunate one”) and she 
did not want to take the child back, because 
she was living with her new husband’s parents, 
and therefore she sent him to Mount Airy. 

I also inclose copies of other letters from 
the heads of schools in Philadelphia and from 
other persons showing that the children are 
equally able to take their religious training 
among the hearing with whom they must live 
their later lives. 

All of these letters were written recently by 
request of a woman in one of the Pacific 
States whom the Governor of that State had 
appointed as chairman of a Child Welfare 





Commission and who was interested in our 
work, and asked for testimony from principals 
of Philadelphia schools only. 
Very truly yours, 
Mary S. GARRETT. 
MARCH 30, IQI4. 


ParENTs’ AssociATION.—On February 16, at 
the home of Richard Ronstadt, in Tucson, 
there was organized “The Arizona Parents’ 
Association to Promote the Oral Education of 
the Deaf.” .Mr. Ronstadt was elected presi- 
dent, and S. G. Crabtree, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
secretary and treasurer. The object of the as- 
sociation is to build: up the Arizona School 
for the Deaf by aiding all deaf children in the 
State to secure an education. Fifteen parents 
attended the meeting. 


ScotLANpD.—A paragraph in the annual report 
of the School Board of Glasgow, Scotland, for 
the “Session 1912-1913,” just received, reads: 
Semi-Deaf-Mute Children.—Classes for these 
children continue to be conducted in Dovehill 
School, where there is a roll of 54 children, 
of whom 13 have been admitted since the date 
of last report. Nine children left throughout 
the year and in every case suitable employ- 
ment was found for them, and satisfactory 
reports from their employers continue to be 
received. The staff of the school consists of 
five teachers. The instruction is given entirely 
by the “oral method.” Good progress is being 
made by all the classes and the attendance is 
exceedingly good. A continuation class was 
formed for former semi-deaf-mute pupils, its 
object being to further their general education, 
and it is interesting to note that, with two ex- 
ceptions, all the former pupils are taking ad- 
vantage of it, and that, despite the long dis- 
tances which have to be traveled by some of 
the pupils, the attendance is virtually perfect. 

The instruction of very young semi-deaf- 
mute children is being continued on the same 
lines as last year. Most of the instruction is 
given in Kay School rather than in the homes, 
in view of the fact that the conditions of the 
home are, as a rule, not suitable for giving 
adequate instruction, and the results of the 
past year prove very clearly how much it is 
possible to do with such children if their edu- 
cation begins at a sufficiently early age. In 
addition, the teachers spend a considerable 
amount of time in visiting the homes and in- 
structing and advising the mothers how, under 
their supervision, they may be able to do the 
best for the children. 


Suppose the children were to form a eugeni- 
cal association to decide upon the fitness of 
parents to remain parents. Where would you 
stand? 


It’s the golden wine of an experienced en- 
thusiasm that vitalizes the joyous, tireless youth 
of old age. 


ARPS Sop 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
NEW YORK CITY 


O THIS school belongs the distince- 

tion of being the first to provide, for 
the exclusive benefit of the deaf, the edu- 
cational advantages and the exception- 
ally perfect environment that can be en- 
joyed by the hearing in the finest private 
schools of New York City. From the 
beginning it has been the successfully ac- 
complished purpose of the school to make 
the life of the deaf child from kinder- 
garten to college entrance, or the end 
of the high-school course, precisely the 
same, educationally and socially, as the 
life of his or her hearing brother or sis- 
ter; to provide for them the same social 
opportunities, the same interests and ac- 
tivities, and to educate them by the 
speech method to the same extent that 
the hearing children of their own posi- 
tion in society enjoy in the handsomely 
equipped and efficiently conducted pri- 
vate schools for which the United States 
is famous. The aim of the school is to 
make of its deaf pupils perfectly normal 


beings, closely in touch with every hu- 
man interest; not a segregated class, set 
apart from the social life into which they 
were born. 

To create a school that would accom- 
plish this for the deaf, was a far more 
expensive and difficult matter than to do 
the same thing for an equal number of 
hearing students. The policy of the 
school from the start was to accept only 
a limited number of pupils; to provide 
for that number a proportion of one 
teacher for from two to three pupils; to 
provide a home life in beautiful and cul- 
tured surroundings that would duplicate 
the living conditions of the best families ; 
to have the pupils come in contact only 
with persons of refinement and good 
breeding, never with servants and unedu- 
cated people; to have the little children 
under the care and supervision of cul- 
tured persons 24 hours a day, never being 
left alone, either in the house, or out of it. 

It is easy to see that the successful 
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LINED UP AT THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


solution of this problem calls for large 
expenditures and the greatest care in the 
selection of both teachers and the staff 
of housemothers who have the care of 
the pupils out of school hours. It has 
always been the belief of those in charge 
of the school, that the unconscious force 
of environment, living conditions, and 
example in conduct, were as powerful and 
helpful influences as the actual teaching 
in the classes. The spirit of the home 
has always been a matter of the most 
careful thought and planning. To create 
an environment that shall provide for in- 
dividuality, and for all the tender and 
sweet influences of a home, and at the 
same time to supply an educational sys- 
tem of the highest efficiency, is an under- 
taking of considerable difficulty, which 
has been most skillfully accomplished in 
this exceptional school. 

A brief glance at the origin and his- 
tory of the school will be both interesting 
and instructive. In the spring of 1893 
two young men in New York City, who 
had passed the five years since their 
graduation from two New England col- 
leges in teaching the deaf, conceived the 
plan of the school. One of them had 
taught only in a large institution; the 
other had also had experience as a pri- 
vate teacher of deaf children in their 
homes. Both realized that they were not 
able, under institutional conditions, to do 
all that was possible to be done for their 


pupils, and one of them had found by 
trial that he could not,as a private teacher, 
do all that he was capable of doing for 
the boys and girls he was asked to teach 
in their homes. Experience had shown 
these young men that there were ele- 
ments of value in both situations, and 
they were surprised to find, on looking 
the country over, that no provision had 
ever been made for the deaf, that was 
comparable with the finely equipped and 
well conducted private schools that ex- 
isted in such large numbers for hearing 
boys and girls. It seemed to them that 
the deaf deserved to have as good oppor- 
tunities as the hearing, if indeed they 
should not have even better. 

These teachers were young, enthusias- 
tic, and energetic, yet at the same time 
they were sensible. It seemed wise, be- 
fore embarking upon so considerable an 
undertaking as the establishment of such 
a school as they had in mind, to consult 
with the older and more experienced men 
and women who were engaged in educat- 
ing the deaf. So a letter was sent to 
each of these leaders, outlining their 
plans, stating that in order to carry them 
out a fee of not less than $1,000 a year 
must be charged, and asking for an 
opinion on the feasibility of the scheme. 
Unanimously and earnestly, these older 
teachers advised against the undertaking, 
saying that such a school could never be 
self-supporting, and that at the end of 
the first year the young men would be 
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WRIGHT ORAL PUPILS HAVING 
poorer and sadder, though perhaps wiser, 
for their pains. 

One of the young men journeyed to a 
neighboring city and consulted a famous 
friend of the deaf who was not a 
teacher. He alone received the idea with 
enthusiastic approval, saying that it 
would be a magnificent thing for the deaf 
and urging them to carry out the plan. 

It was not until October, 1894, how- 
ever, that the idea took on tangible form, 
and the Wright-Humason School was 
started, which, in 1902, became the 
Wright Oral School. And now, charac- 
teristically enough, it was not the lone 
enthusiast, but the former croakers, who 
turned in and helped it to its feet and 
enabled it to open with 14 pupils. 

The two young men were Mr. Thomas 
A. Humason, a graduate of Wesleyan 
College, and Mr. John D. Wright, who 
graduated from Amherst College. Both 
were unmarried, and the successful ful- 
fillment of their plans was only made 
possible by the consent of the mother and 
sister of Mr. Wright to come to New 
York and create the home conditions that 
were absolutely essential. 

It was just a big, handsome, brown- 
stone, New York house, that first shel- 
tered the school at 42 West Seventy- 
sixth street—such a house as thousands 
of the best families occupy in that great 
city—and it was just a big, happy, har- 
monious, and hard-working family that 
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was established there. The center of the 
home was Mr. Wright’s gentle little 
mother, and the universal testimony of 
all who ever knew her shows that her in- 
fluence alone was enough to make life in 
that home worth while. His quiet, de- 
voted, and efficient sister was the active 
head of the household affairs. How 
sweetly and patiently, these two New 
England women of the highest type, kept 
the life of the home bright and cheery 
and beautiful, there are many young peo- 
ple scattered throughout this broad coun- 
try who will gladly tell. It is doubtful if, 
in all that big city, there was to be found 
another group of youngsters so uni- 
formly happy and jolly, so watched over 
and safeguarded, and gently guided 
along right ways of conduct and of 
thought, as the fortunate children who 
came in daily contact with those gentle 
women. The traditions which they es- 
tablished during their lives have been 
followed and perpetuated in the school 
to this day. The visitor sees in the bright 
and sunny living rooms, tastefully fur- 
nished and presided over by kindly and 
refined housemothers—in the handsome 
parlor, library, and dining-room, in the 
attractive school-rooms, with little groups 
of two or three pupils and a teacher, and 
on the roof gymnasium, where the boys, 
with an instructor, are playing basket- 
ball—the same bright, alert, and happy 
faces that one sees with so much pleasure 
in any well-ordered home. They all live 
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WRIGHT ORAL PUPILS PLAYING ALONG THE HUDSON 


as one big family of parents and brothers 
and sisters. 

The original policy of limiting the 
number of pupils accepted is still ad- 
hered to, and though there are now three 
large houses fronting on Mount Morris 
Park, instead of, as at first, one house in 
the middle of a side-street block, yet only 
between 25 and 30 pupils are received. 

Many people during the past 25 years 
have expressed their surprise that the 
school was established in a great city in- 
stead of out in the country. It was no 
chance choice, however, but one influ- 
enced by good and sufficient reasons. 
Deafness has a strong tendency to nar- 
row and restrict life. Comparatively 
little of what the deaf pupil acquires 
comes to him by unconscious, or indirect 
means. He has to be exposed directly to 
things; to have them presented to him 
with a conscious effort on his part of 
eyes and mind. It is for this reason that 
the deaf need to be at the center of 
things, in the midst of activities, even 
more than those who hear; and it is for 
this reason that the undoubted advan- 
tages of a country location, are far out- 
weighed by the greater advantages of 
life and cultured activities in a great city. 
Owing to its present fortunate situation, 
the school combines to an exceptional de- 
gree the advantages of both country and 
city life. Having a beautiful park in 


front of it, two other parks within a few 
minutes walk, and the Hudson River 15 


minutes away, the pupils are by no means 
confined to the brick and stone of the 
city. 

The early years of the school were full 
of interest. From the very beginning the 
facilities were provided for a complete 
education, from the kindergarten to en- 
trance to any of the colleges for hearing 
students. One of the early graduates en- 
tered Columbia University, and was so 
bright, and entered so fully into the social 
life of the college, that he was at once ad- 
mitted to one of the best fraternities, and 
later wrote the play which the student 
dramatic organization presented through- 
out the country that year. 

It was to this school that Helen Keller 
was brought as a young girl, to acquire 
the ability to read with her fingers the 
speech of those addressing her, and to 
improve her own articulation. Here she 
also began her study of French and Ger- 
man and had her first lessons in the laws 
of physics. While her hungry mind 
eagerly welcomed all knowledge, natural 
sciences and mathematics never had the 
same fascination for her as had lan- 
guages, and literature, in dealing with the 
life problems of her fellow-beings. Her 
instinct for language was very keen. She 
went about the school home just as the 
seeing members of the household, and 
whenever she had a few minutes of leis- 
ure, one was pretty sure to find her mak- 
ing her way to the library, where, seated 
in a big armchair, with one of the large 
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volumes in raised point spread out be- 
fore her, she would sit and read till sum- 
moned to some task,or recreation. Often, 
the book was Moliére’s “Medicin Malgre 
Lui.” This witty farce she pored over 
for weeks, when as yet her French vo- 
cabulary was very limited, puzzling out 
the meaning of the sentences by shrewd 
guesses based on her slight knowledge 
of a few of the words. Frequently she 
would chuckle softly, and sometimes 
burst out in merry laughter. When this 
had been going on for some time, Mr. 
Wright seated himself by her side one 
day and questioned her on the story. To 
his surprise, he found that by going over 
and over it, as one would a game of soli- 
taire, or a sliced picture-puzzle, she had 
gradually fitted in the ideas till the plot 
of the play was nearly complete. A few 
explanations from him were sufficient to 
clear up some obscurities, and the full 
flavor of the great humorist was glee- 
fully enjoyed. Her capacity for patient, 
persevering effort, combined with her 
eagerness to know, made her the delight 
of all her teachers. Perhaps one of her 
school-girl compositions written at this 
time, when Helen was 14 years of age, 
may be of interest to those who have fol- 
lowed her brilliant career through Har- 
vard College, as a successful author, and 
now as a public speaker, addressing large 
audiences throughout the entire United 
States and Canada: 





PICNIC 


“JANUARY 28, 1895. 

“Saturday afternoon we visited the Metro- 
politan Art Museum, and, through the kindness 
of Dr. Hall, I was permitted to touch the 
beautiful marbles and bronzes. Yes indeed, 
Journal, it was a great privilege, and I ap- 
preciated it more than I can express in mere 
words. No one who is not blind can conceive 
of the pleasure which it affords me to touch 
beautiful works of art. The gods and god- 
desses seem like real personages to me; they 
are so lifelike and beautiful. It is not strange 
that through all the changes of a thousand 
years they have been the delight and admira- 
tion of the world. People often express sur- 
prise that one who cannot see should take such 
keen pleasure in things artistic. They quite 
forget, | think, that I have fingers which often 
detect beauties in things which other people’s 
eyes have not yet discovered, and when my 
fingers cannot help me my imagination does. 
Through it all I can see and enjoy all that is 
beautiful in art and in nature—that is, my 
imagination enables me to see and hear through 
others—especially through my dear teacher and 
my beloved friends, the poets. 

“T was not allowed to touch the models of 
the Greek temples, which were in glass cases, 
but my teacher described them to me; so that 
I could, with the eyes of my soul, see all their 
delicate traceries, their rich carvings and mold- 
ings, their graceful pillars and arches, the fair 
white statuary—all the perfect shining loveli- 
ness which was the wonder, and pride, and 
glory of Athens. So I often see Athens in all 
her ancient splendor, and the vision seems to 
me the most beautiful thing in all the world. 





“Grace, majesty, and the calm bliss of life, 
No conscious war ’twixt human will and 
duty ; 
Here breathes, forever free from pain and 
strife, 
The old untroubled pagan world of beauty.’ 
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“Just as we were leaving the Museum a 
glorious sunset was illuminating everything. 
The air was fairly tremulous with soft waves 
of golden light, and outside the sky was one 
great arch of changing color, against which 
the leafless branches of the park trees stood 
out like violet shadows. We stood still, with 
beating hearts, and gazed on the glorious scene, 
made more divine by the soft radiance of a 
winter sunset. 

“Yesterday afternoon we received a telegram 
from Mr. Gilder, New York’s sweetest singer, 
inviting us to his house to meet his family. 
Of course we accepted the invitation with 
pleasure, and Mr. Wright kindly accompanied 
us. Mrs. Gilder was very sweet and gracious, 
and the children were dear, affectionate little 
things, especially Rosamond, a beautiful little 
flower with a very pretty name. We also met 
Mr. Crawford, the novelist, there, and Mr. 
Low, the artist, and his wife, and Mr. Grant, 
an Episcopal clergyman, who said he saw me 
in Boston once when I was a very small child. 
They were all charming and interesting people 
and I was delighted to meet them. You see, 
Journal, I am getting to know some of the nice 
people of New York. I hope I shall see a 
great deal of Mr. Gilder, for I am sure he has 
one of the gentlest and sweetest characters 
that I have ever known. 

“I was interested in seeing a life-mask of 
Keats, and also one of Lincoln, and a death- 
mask of Napoleon. They were all strong, in- 
tellectual faces. I think I liked the last best; 
it was pleasant to look at, though very different 
from the proud, imperious Napoleon I saw at 
the Museum Saturday. All the care and rest- 
less ambition had gone out of it and it was 
peaceful and beautiful.” 


Beginning with the first week in Octo- 
ber, 1894, and continuing to the present 
time, each Friday evening of the school 
has been given up by the principal, teach- 


ers, housemothers, and pupils to the 
playing of games and general jollity ; for 
it was understood that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” This is also 
the school’s evening “at home,” when 
friends and former pupils often drop in 
and are cordially welcomed. Each mem- 
ber of the household, young and old 
alike, takes his or her turn in having 
“charge” of these Friday evening festivi- 
ties. The youngest children that sit up 
for the “party,” as they often call it, are 
assisted by some adult member of the 
family, when their turn comes to assume 
the management of a Friday evening. It 
speaks well for the ingenuity and alert- 
ness of these boys and girls and their 
teachers, that after playing games con- 
tinuously for 20 years, even now there is 
scarcely a Friday evening when some 
new form of game or amusement is not 
provided. After the games are over, 
light refreshments are served and there 
is an opportunity for dancing, of which 
the pupils are very fond. 

In addition to these Friday evening en- 
tertainments, each Saturday afternoon is 
devoted to visiting some place of historic 
or educational interest, some excursion 
to neighboring places by the sea or out in 
the country, or occasionally to a good 
theatrical performance or illustrated 
travel lecture. Always in the afternoons, 
when regular class work is over, the 
pupils are taken for play and exercise 
to some park, or to some place of in- 
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terest, or to the gymnasium on the roof. 
Many a laugh did railroad and street-car 
conductors, park and museum guardians, 
have at the large and interesting family 
of the young principal of the school when 
off on these excursions with his pupils. 

The combined results of these after- 
noon and Saturday outings is a list of 
places visited, things seen, and knowl- 
edge gained that is very impressive. The 
following are less than half the points of 
interest visited in a single year: 


Annual exhibition of National Academy of 
Design. Assay Office. Architectural League’s 
annual exhibit. Brooklyn Navy Yard. Cus- 
tom House. Electrical Power-house of New 
York subway. Factory of the Corn Products’ 
Company. Fort Wadsworth. Fraunce’s Tav- 
ern, where Washington bade farewell to his 
officers. Hall of Fame, New York University. 
Hecker’s flour mill. Library, museums, etc., 
of Columbia University. Macaroni factory. 
Metropolitan tower. Metropolitan Museum. 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. New York 
Historical Society’s Museum. New York Pub- 
lic Library. New York World press-room. 
Numismatic Society’s Museum. Old Trinity 
Church. St. Paul’s and historic graves. Pro- 
duce Exchange. Ribbon factory. Ride on top 
of motor omnibus from Grant’s Tomb through 





Riverside Drive and Fifth avenue to Washing- 
ton Arch. Shoe factory. Sixty thousand tulips 
in Van Cortlandt Park. Van Cortlandt Man- 
sion and Revolutionary relics. Spanish Mu- 
seum. Steamer Lusitania and docks and ship- 
ping. Stock Exchange. Sub-treasury. Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, Jumel Mansion. Zo- 
ological Gardens, Bronx Park. West Point. 
Coney Island. 


3ut these, and many other things in 
connection with the school, are only side 
lines of activity, as it were. Though, as 
a matter of fact, a very respectable de- 
gree of education and understanding of 
life is obtained by means of them alone. 
The main business of the school is, of 
course, to give its pupils a thorough edu- 
cation from the beginnings of things to a 
point where they are ready to enter upon 
a happy, respected life among hearing 
people, or to continue their education in 
some college or technical school for hear- 
ing students. 

The following is the summary of the 
complete course of study. The first col- 
umn to the left contains the subjects re- 
quired of all pupils during all the years 
covered by the column. 
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COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
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The pupils that present themselves to 
the school for help may be divided into 
four groups: 

First. Those born totally deaf. 

Second. Those born partially deaf. 

Third. Those rendered totally or par- 
tially deaf by accident or illness after 
speech has been acquired. 

Fourth. Adults whose hearing is im- 
paired. 

Those of the first two groups must, to 
begin with, be taught to speak and to use 








the English language. In the case of the 
first group this must be done exclusively 
by means of the eye and the tactile and 
muscular senses. In the second group 
some assistance can be obtained from the 
imperfect ear. 

Those of the third group need to have 
their speech preserved, or restored, if it 
has been allowed to deteriorate. All in 
the first three groups require the regular 
education needed by every person as 
equipment for life. 
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A PRIMARY CLASS, 


The adults require the mental training 
that will enable the eye to supplement the 
failing hearing, by sharing the burden of 
interpreting the speech of those about 
them. 

Bear in mind always, that this must all 
be done exclusively by speech methods, 
without the use of signs or manual 
alphabet. 

It is possible for a visitor in an hour 
to see the entire process going on, from 
teaching the babies to talk, to teaching 
French, German, algebra, geometry, 
physics, and chemistry to the oldest pu- 
pils. One can almost imagine that, by 
some magic wand, the entire school life 
of the same child has been passed in 
rapid review before the astonished eyes 
of the visitor, who, perhaps, has never 
known anything before of this monu- 
mental attainment of intelligent patience 
and perseverance, and to whom the re- 
sults seem truly miraculous. 

Let us look for a few minutes into the 
big sunny kindergarten room, where this 
great work begins. You will see there 
two gentle, efficient women, and from 
four to six children ranging in ages from 


WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


four to eight years. It is better where 
the little ones can begin this training 
when they are between four and five 
years old, but many things may occur to 
prevent so early a start, and often they 
are six, seven, and eight before they enter 
school. You will also see many toys— 
woolly lambs, little dogs, dolls, chairs, 
street cars, a crib with all the belongings, 
and a hundred other miniature objects of 
real life; all the standard kindergarten 
materials, a complete set of Montessori 
apparatus, little tables, chairs, black- 
boards, pictures, charts, a case of illus- 
trated primers, and a multitude of other 
means of awakening the interest and the 
questioning spirit of the child, and of 
furnishing the basis for language and 
speech drill. 

Perhaps you are wondering why there 
are two teachers in this room. Every 
one knows that a little child is not inter- 
ested long at a time in any one thing. 
Their little minds are too immature for 
prolonged concentration. They flit hap- 
pily from one occupation to another and 
back to the first, like butterflies in a gar- 
den of flowers. Now, without the child’s 
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CAN YOU GUESS THE ADVERTISEMENTS? 





A FRIDAY EVENING AMUSEMENT AT THE WRIGHT ORAL 


SCHOOL 


interest, the teacher’s time and effort are 
wasted. Some of the work that must be 
done by these little ones, if the systema- 
tized play that it really is can be called 
work, requires close attention and all the 
mental application of which the child is 
capable. This intense attention cannot 
be maintained more than 10 or I5 min- 
utes at a time. Other things that are 
employed to develop the powers that the 
child must use in acquiring speech, lan- 
guage, and education, do not demand such 
close application. Therefore two groups 
of children are kept in the big, bright 
room, and the more difficult and delicate 
tasks, requiring the greatest skill and ex- 
perience on the part of the teacher, and 
the most intense attention on the part of 
the child, are carried on by the most ex- 
perienced teacher, while the other is con- 
ducting the sense-training work, the lip- 
reading and auricular drill, and the mani- 
fold other exercises that are devised for 
the symmetrical development of the child. 
In a few minutes the two teachers ex- 
change groups. The little ones, whose 


close attention has been held till they 
show signs of wearying, are set the little 
tasks they enjoy so much, and the others 
have a period of closer mental applica- 
tion. In this way the children never 
realize that they are working. To them 
it is a day of happy occupations, to which 
they come joyfully each morning, and 
continue with pleasure for a length of 
time that would, under other circum- 
stances, be wearisome to them. 

The amount that a deaf child must ac- 
complish in the period of school life is so 
much greater than is required for his 
hearing brothers and sisters, that a much 
more efficient use must be made of his 
time, or he will be left hopelessly behind. 
In truth, it would be well for our regular 
schools to carefully study the organiza- 
tion and operation of such a school as 
this of which we are writing, and profit 
by the lessons taught. 

In this connection an interesting ex- 
perience of the parents of one of Mr. 
Wright’s pupils should be told, which 
strikingly demonstrates the high efficiency 
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A square piece was sewed into the black cloth so neatly that the camera could not “see” 
but it saw the patch in the striped square 
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of his organization. A little girl, who 
had been made totally deaf at 61% years 
of age by illness, was brought to him 
when 8%. Before her deafness occurred 
she had attended the best private school 
in her home city. After her recovery 
from the sickness which left her deaf, 
she returned to that school, but found it 
impossible to benefit from the instruction 
which was arranged for hearing children. 
She was taken out of school and re- 
mained at home, untaught, during the 
next school year. In the two years that 
had passed between the occurrence of her 
deafness and her entering the Wright 
Oral School, the speech of the little girl, 
which, of course, had previously been 
perfectly normal, had so greatly dete- 
riorated that it was almost unintelligible 
even to her family and friends, and en- 
tirely so to strangers. 

The first tasks were to restore her 
speech, and to teach her to understand by 
lip-reading when she was spoken to. It 
required most of the child’s time during 
that first year in school to recover her 
speech, and to gain some ability to in- 
terpret speech by sight. Very little time 
was available for purely educational work 


in language, arithmetic, geography, and 
history stories, but a beginning was made. 
At the opening of her second year in this 
special school, she had, therefore, lost 
about three years of instruction that her 
former classmates in the private school in 
her homecity had enjoyed. Now that the 
speech problem had been largely solved, 
and the lip-reading had progressed far 
enough to make communication fairly 
rapid and easy, much more time could 
be devoted to the regular educational 
work required by a girl of ten. 

The second and the third years passed. 
Mr. Wright’s school, like all other private 
schools in New York city, does not open 
till the first week in October. The pri- 
vate school, that the little girl had for- 
merly attended, opened the first of Sep- 
tember. The parents thought it would 
be a good thing to let her spend the inter- 
vening month in her old school. On 
testing her, to determine the grade in 
which she belonged, it was found that 
she was considerably in advance of the 
hearing girls who had formerly been her 
classmates, and who had attended the 
school uninterruptedly. 

That is to say, this little girl, starting 








LEARNING TO COUNT MQNEY, WRIGHT ORAL 
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three years behind her hearing friends, 
and handicapped by deafness, which, 
under the most favorable conditions, 
makes communication slower and more 
difficult, had, thanks to the efficiency of 
her instruction, not only overtaken her 
classmates, but had outstripped them. 
During the month of September she kept 
up with the class, but the nervous strain 
upon a deaf child in a school environ- 
ment created for hearing children is very 
great, and even after a month she began 
to show slight signs of the tension under 
which she was working. In October she 
returned to the school whose conditions 
fitted her situation, and whose educa- 
tional efficiency was even greater than 
the other. 

But to return to our little ones in the 
kindergarten room, with its singing ca- 
nary, and fish-bowl, and growing plants, 
and numerous other attractions. 

If you had been there the first week 
in October of the present year you would 
have seen little white-headed Jack, seven 
years old, looking out upon a new and 
strange world through dull eyes, and with 
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drooping mouth; wholly ignorant that 
there was such a:thing as speech, for 
he had never heard; not knowing that 
everything, including himself, had a name 
given it by man; with no means of ex- 
pressing his wants, or of comprehending 
the wishes of others, save by a few crude, 
descriptive, or indicative gestures ; in fact, 
at the very starting point of communica- 
tion with the world around him. 

If you had entered the room again in 
February, four short months later, a 
white-haired little chap, with laughing 
face and shining eyes, would have come 
running up to you, his hand outstretched, 
and a proud “Howdy do” spoken dis- 
tinctly, even if rather slowly, and care- 
fully. You would have seen him com- 
prehend and obey two-score or more 
commands when spoken by his teacher; 
you would have heard him speak quite 
well the names of many of the common 
things about him, and even ask for what 
he wished at table with the formula “May 
[ have some bread, water, milk,” etc., 
saying “Thank you” when he got them, 
like any other well-trained little chap, 
Does it seem a miracle? It is not, but 
the result of happy hours of patient, 
though pleasant, effort. ‘The new world 
that he lives in is reflected in his animated 
little face, and he has not been home-sick 
a minute; there has been no time for it. 

But over here is a little fellow who 
has been under instruction 12 months in- 
stead of four. You will be interested in 
Charles, too, because he presents another 
phase of this work of salvation. His 
father, who brought him to school, and 
the physician who suggested it, both 
thought he would have to depend entirely 
upon the same training as Jack, for whom 
the eyes and the tactile and muscular 
senses must perform the entire task of 
comprehending spoken language ; but the 
tests that are always made when a pupil 
first comes to this school, revealed the 
possession by the little chap of a small 
residuum of sound perception. If it had 
been observed by the father, he had not 
considered it important enough to men- 
tion. No words could be distinguished, 
and he had reached the age of seven 
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years without learning to speak or to 
understand when spoken to. But these 
teachers knew by experience what valu- 
able use could be made of even so slight 
an ability to recognize sounds, and began 
at once to develop and train this unused 
power. 

First, the brain was taught to discrimi- 
nate between the faint impressions con- 
veyed to it by the imperfect organ of 
hearing when a bell, a whistle, and a 
hand clap were sounded near the ear. 
Then to recognize three widely differing 
vowel sounds shouted close by. Then 
the names of three objects that were in 
front of the child. At the end of two 
months of daily auricular training there 
were many words that he could recog- 
nize. Short sentences followed, and now 
if you will sit down here by him you will 
find that the teacher can ask him many 
questions and tell him many things by 
speaking in a good, clear tone a short 
distance from his ear. It is hard to over- 
estimate the value of this recovered, I 
had almost said newly created, sense. 
The sense of hearing forms the normal 
approach to the brain for the conveyance 
of language. The brain which cannot be 
reached through sound, cannot be fully 
developed. There must be an area that 
is untouched by impressions from with- 
out. 

The ear is, also, the natural teacher of 
speech, and, without at least a little aid 
from it, perfectly normal speech cannot 
be obtained by the most skilful teacher. 
You will notice at once a quality of tone 
and a normal rhythm in the speech of 
this child that is absent in the speech of 
those absolutely deaf. If you push fur- 
ther your examination of his attainments 
you will find him able to read a simple 
primer; to write a little letter and read 
one when he gets it; to add and subtract 
small numbers ; tell time and count small 
sums of money; to make known most 
of his wants, and convey many of his 
thoughts in spoken words, and all this 
in 12 months of instruction, His educa- 
tion, and that of Jack, will go on sys- 
tematically, step by step, from year to 
year. 
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We might now skip a few grades and 
see what the demure little Dorothy is 
doing, who was so unfortunate as to be 
born totally deaf almost 12 years ago, 
and has been here during six school 
years. You may sit beside her, if you 
like, and obtain directly from her by your 
questions the information you wish. On 
the under side of the lid of her desk is 
pasted her individual program, appor- 
tioning her time during the entire day. 
It provides both for work and play, and 
she has never found it irksome to follow 
it, as her happy round face clearly shows. 

Here is the program: 


9.00—- 9.30—Journal and letter-writing with 
Miss P 

9.30-10.00—Study arithmetic at desk. 

10.00-10.30—Language and grammar 
Miss D. 

10.30-10.45—Gymnastics with Miss Br. 

10.45-11.00—Classify words in preparation 
for speech drill. 

11.00-11.30—Geography (foreign) with Miss 
I 


with 


11.30-12.00—Reading with Miss F. 
12.00- 1.15—Luncheon and outdoor recrea- 
tion. 
1.15- 1.45—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday, arithmetic with Mr. H. 
5- 1.45—Wednesday, sewing with Miss P. 
.45- 2.15—Speech drill with Miss B. 
5- 2.45—Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
American history with Miss B. 
2.45—Tuesday and Thursday, drawing 
with Miss M. 
2.45- 3-15—Reading and English composi- 
tion with Miss G. 
.I15— 5.30—Outdoor recreation. 
.30—- 6.00—Study history. 
.0o— 7.00—Dinner. 
7.00— 7.30—Recreation. 
7.30- 8.00o—Study geography. 


to 
— 
ws 


. 


Jt Ga 


1a 


Every lesson, as well as the daily in- 
tercourse, is a lesson in lip-reading and 
in speech. 

It will be noticed that this program 
brings her to eight different teachers, and 
herein lies one of the secrets of success 
of the school. Deaf children have a 
strong tendency toward diffidence and 
lack of confidence in themselves. They 
are inclined to lean upon some one fa- 
miliar person, either a single teacher or 
a mother, as an interpreter. The life of 
the school gives them practice in reading 
the lips of many people; accustoms them 
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to the ways of thought and expression 
of different minds; relieves the mo- 
notony of life with only one teacher, and 
thus arouses great interest and ambition. 
This little girl chances to be a day pu- 
pil who comes to school at 9 in the morn- 
ing and leaves at 3.15 in the afternoon. 
It will be of interest to give the general 
daily program of the resident pupils: 


7.30—Break fast. 
8.ce— 8.10—Devotional exercises. 
8.30— 8.50—Morning outdoor exercise. 
g.co-12.00—Morning session. 
11.30-12.00—Gymnastics for 
dren. 
12.15—Luncheon. 
12.45- 1.15—Recreation. 
1.15- 3.15—Afterncon session. 
3.15- 5.15—Afternoon walks, _ recreation, 
gymnastics, and athletic games. 
5.30—Supper for youngest children. 
5.15- 6.15—Study period. 
6.15—Dinner. 
7.00- 7.30—Recreation. 
7.00—Youngest children retire. 
8.00— 8.30—Older children retire. 
7.30- 9.00—Study period. 
9g.00o—Oldest pupils retire. 


youngest chil- 


Next year Dorothy’s geography will 
take the form known in the school as 
Travel Class, which is eagerly looked 
forward to by all the boys and girls. It 
is taught by an alert and efficient teacher, 
who has herself been in most: parts of 
the world. The countries to be studied 
are decided upon before the opening of 
school in October, and after a few days 
of preliminary arrangements, purchase 
of steamship tickets, etc., the teacher and 
her class take their hand-bags, steamer- 
Tugs, cameras, and umbrellas and _ set 
forth as far as the front steps, where a 
photograph of them is taken, and they 
are supposed to have started on their 
long journey of eight months’ constant 
traveling. Their teachers and fellow- 
pupils send them steamer gifts of flow- 
ers, books, etc., and they each write let- 
ters of thanks and send them back by the 
pilot. Each pupil keeps a full and ac- 
curate daily journal, illustrated with 
post-cards, pictures, and maps from rail- 
way and steamship folders and other ad- 
vertising matter. These Travel Class 
note-books are really wonderful, and to 
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THE TRAVEL CLASS STARTING. OUT IN OCTOBER, 
1913 


the uninitiated they seem to be the vera- 
cious chronicles of the actual places and 
sights described. The wealth of illus- 
trative matter of foreign countries that 
can be secured in New York would cer- 
tainly astonish you if you examined one 
of these books. It is worth while to re- 
produce a page from one of these note- 
books as a sample of the graphic way in 
which the facts are presented. 

At the end of each month there are 
written reviews throughout the school, 
and a detailed report is sent to the par- 
ents. When the marks for promptness 
and conduct are 95 or more, and the gen- 
eral average of lessons is 90 or more, the 
pupil’s name is placed upon the Roll of 
Honor for the month. Often the actual 
review papers are sent to the parents of 
each pupil. 

The Travel Class monthly review takes 
the form of a letter to Mr. Wright from 
each member of the class, containing as 
much as their flying fingers can record 
in half an hour. The vividness and real 
interest of these imaginary tours is the 
best proof of the success of this teacher in 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S STUDY, WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


getting the pupils to really assimilate the 
information she has presented to them. 

Without unremitting effort on the part 
of both teachers and pupils throughout 
school life, the deaf student will miss 
much of the miscellaneous general infor- 
mation concerning men and things that 
hearing boys and girls pick up uncon- 
sciously from the conversation of those 
around them, and from their desultory 
reading, for which the deaf have much 
less time, as well as inclination, because 
of the added problems they have to solve. 
The “Current Topics” class is a means 
employed in this, as in many schools, of 
bringing events and ideas before the pu- 
pils. But to avoid an ignorance of even 
the names of well-known men and wo- 
men, and yet not to take an undue 
amount of the precious time of his pu- 
pils, Mr. Wright has worked out an en- 
tirely original device which he calls the 
“Biographical Chart.” This teaching de- 
vice has been described in full in THE 
Votra Review for September, 1910, and 
is found to be a very efficient means of 
doing much work in a brief time. 

But we must hurry on. Let us look 


over the shoulders of this young fellow 





and his teacher. It is algebra, and as we 
pass another group of two young girls, 
we hear the teacher speaking French to 
them, and hear their replies, which are 
grammatical enough, though rather far 
in accent from the speech of the edu- 
cated Frenchman. But in the French, 
German, and Spanish taught in the school 
most of the stress is put on reading and 
writing the languages. 

Now some rather suggestive odors as- 
sail our noses, and lead us to a pair of 
boys studying chemistry and physics. 
College entrance examinations are loom- 
ing in sight. Last September a boy who 
began his education here at eight en- 
tere? Columbia University at 17 without 
coi: itions and is now taking the regular 
course. Another boy, who graduated 
four years ago, completed with honor the 
course in the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology and is at present taking a post- 
graduate course at Johns Hopkins. 

A girl graduate acceptably filled for 
years a position in a title and trust com- 
pany, where she used her ability to draw 
maps and to typewrite, acquired in the 
school, and maintained the real - estate 
records and maps for the company. 
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WRIGHT ORAL PUPILS’ PICNIC AT SOUTH BEACH, STATEN ISLAND 


However, we are writing about the 
school, and not presenting a biography 
of its pupils. That can be gleaned from 
the items in the little Wright School As- 
sociation Review, published quarterly by 
the former pupils, to keep in touch with 
each other. They are scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Cuba 
to Canada. At the present time the most 
western pupil comes from Vancouver, 
B. C., the most eastern from near New 
York, the most southern from Cuba and 
from Mississippi, and the most northern 
from Montana. 

The atmosphere of the school is re- 
spectful of all religious faiths, but is not 
sectarian. The fundamentals of char- 
acter are striven for, the historic truths 
and literature of the Bible are taught, 
and the pupils and teachers unite in a 
brief devotional exercise each morning. 
The visitor would be interested in the 
Sunday morning Bible classes, where the 
old stories are told, and the old truths 
made new and vital. The accounts are 
condensed by Mr. Wright, the actual lan- 
guage of the Bible being used, and the 
children write the stories as he tells them. 
Later they copy them into note-books. 
On a recent Sunday the hour was up just 
as the story reached a most exciting point, 
and one of the little girls threw down 
her pencil with a gesture of disappoint- 
ment that spoke clearly of her interest 
and desire to know how it was going to 
end. The lessons are valuable as lip- 
reading and language exercises, as well 





TEACHING THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN B AND P 


as instructive in the truths and literature 
of the Bible. 

There is another phase of the work 
done by Mr. Wright that, while a side 
issue, aS it were, is interesting and un- 
usual. . 

There appear from time to time, chil- 
dren who, in spite of perfectly normal 
hearing and bright minds, do not acquire 
speech at all or speak very imperfectly. 
The causes are rarely the same in two 
cases, and the treatment necessary to 
remedy the trouble must be adapted to 
the needs of the individual child. Mr. 
Wright has been very successful in teach- 
ing these children to speak normally. 
Usually this has been accomplished in a 
few weeks. A single example will illus- 
trate this branch of his work, which is 
all done by himself personally. 

One spring an ear specialist wrote Mr. 
Wright concerning a little girl of seven, 
who had been brought to him because 
she had never learned to speak, but only 
expressed herself by inarticulate sounds, 
like slightly varied grunts. He said he 
had examined her and found no physical 
explanation for her failure to speak. Mr. 
Wright replied that if, as in most cases 
of that kind, there was a lack of mental 
development, the case was not within his 
province, as he only deals with children 
that are normal mentally, and suffer from 
no other disadvantage except impaired 
hearing. The physician replied that the 
child was exceptionally bright and per- 
fectly normal physically, and that, believ- 














ing that she could be taught 
to speak, he had urged her 
parents to bring her to New 
York to consult Mr. Wright. 

Then followed a _ corre- 
spondence with the mother, 
and arrangements were made 
to come ; but illness and other 
things interfered till the 
close of the school year ar- 
rived and Mr. Wright left 
the city for his vacation. He 
was in the Far West when 
a letter reached him telling 
him that the mother, her two 
little girls, her mother and 
her sister, had arrived in 
New York at last and were 
awaiting his return. He had 
not expected to return till 
September, but, feeling that 
any one who was so much 
in earnest about helping a 
child as to establish such a 
family in New York and pa- 
tiently await his return de- 
served to be rewarded, he 
cut short his trip and re- 
turned as soon as he could 
in order to pass judgment on 
the case of the little girl. 

He found her, as the phy- 
sician had said, exceptionally 
bright and as pretty as a pic- 
ture. She could read (si- 
lently), write, and do little 
sums in arithmetic; in fact, 
she had more education than 
most children of her age. 
Yet when she attempted to speak nothing 
resulted except little grunts, produced by 
action of the diaphragm through an open 
throat and mouth. 

A careful examination revealed a slight 
paralysis of the pharyngeal muscles and 
a considerable palatal leakage of air. Mr. 
Wright decided that when she was about 
two years of age, and should have begun 
to acquire speech by imitation, this pa- 
ralysis was much more complete, and she 
actually could not take the positions nec- 
essary for articulate utterance. She could 
only make little noises, that did not re- 
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PUPIL SEEING HER OWN VOCAL CORDS IN ACTION BY USING THE 
AUTO-INSPECTION LARYNGOSCOPE INVENTED BY MR. WRIGHT 


semble words, at all. This physical in- 
ability to control her organs must have 
lasted for some years, until the habits of 
utterance were firmly fixed. Gradually 
the state of semi-paralysis had passed 
away, but so gradually that the child did 
not recognize that now she could take the 
positions required by speech. She under- 
stood everything that was said to her, 
and had a large vocabulary. 

Mr. Wright attempted to teach her to 
pronounce some of the easier words that 
she understood, but did not succeed in 
getting any response except the little in- 
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PUPILS AND TEACHERS, WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


articulate grunts straight from the dia- 
phragm, unmodified by the subsequent 
organs. Having satisfied himself that he 
could do nothing against the strong re- 
flex actions of long-standing habit, he 
set about a flank movement. He began 
a series of exercises wholly meaningless 
to the child, and entirely unfamiliar to 
her. They had quickly formed a strong 
attachment for each other, and the little 
girl would sweetly and patiently take the 
positions and make the sounds he asked 
of her, with an amused and tolerant ex- 
pression on her pretty face, that said as 
plainly as words, This is very foolish 
and stupid, but it seems to please you, 
and I am fond of you, so for your sake 
{ condescend to do these senseless things. 
Day after day this was continued. Once 
in a while, just to test the truth of his 
diagnosis, after she had learned to mal:e 
some meaningless syllables quite well, 
Mr. Wright would put two or three of 
them together in a word with which she 
was familiar. Instantly the sounds that 
a moment before she had uttered dis- 
tinctly became inarticulate grunts. Each 
day at the end of the lesson Mr. Wright 


was accustomed to give her a piece of 
candy, a picture post-card, a little toy, or 
some other reward for her sweetness and 
patience. On the sixth day he drilled 
her especially on the three detached syl- 
lables that, properly combined and ac- 
cented, made her sister’s name. Then he 
set her to repeating the first syllable over 
and over again; after a moment he added 
the second syllable, and she mechanically 
repeated the two. Then he added the 
third, and she spoke the three syllables 
properly and rapidly. Twice she re- 
peated the triple combination without ob- 
serving that they possessed any meaning, 
The third time a surprised look came into 
her eyes that did not escape Mr. Wright, 
who was watching her closely. She 
stopped and hung her curly head self- 
consciously. “What is the matter?” 
asked Mr. Wright, but she continued to 
hang her head and maintained her usual 
silence. Mr. Wright selected two pieces 
of candy, and wrapping them up in a bit 
of paper placed them in her hand, say- 
ing, “I want you to take those home to 
sister. Now, who are you going to give 
them to?” And, without looking up, she 
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spoke her sister’s name very softly, but 
distinctly. It was the first articulate 
word she had ever spoken. The tears 
came into her mother’s eyes. The battle 
was nearly won. The little girl herself 
was delighted. Within the next 10 min- 
utes Mr. Wright had taught her to say 
several more words. Then he dismissed 
her, saying, “Come back this afternoon 
and bring me those words and others you 
have found yourself. When she returned 
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MT. MORRIS PARK 


a few hours later, she had added a num- 
ber of words to her spoken vocabulary. 
Within a fortnight she was repeating 
little Mother Goose rhymes so that any 
one could understand her, and the last 
letter Mr. Wright received from her 
mother said that when some one at her 
school was to read a story the children 
chose this little girl because she pro- 
nounced the words so clearly, and read so 
nicely. 
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WILL YOU GIVE THIS GRACIOUS GIFT? 
BY FRED DE LAND 


ORTY-SEVEN years ago, within the 

legislative halls of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, a battle was 
fought in behalf of helpless humanity. 
Arrayed on one side were eminent repre- 
sentatives of educational methods that 
converted deaf boys and girls into “dumb” 
tragedies. On the other side stood a 
woman and her friends who held that 
deaf children were speechless only be- 
cause they lacked the necessary training 
in speech. 

The fundamental issue at stake was: 
Can a child born deaf be taught to speak 
and to read speech from the lips intelli- 
gently and intelligibly ? 

The “asylum” officials, into whose 
hands the Commonwealth had committed 
the educational welfare of its deaf chil- 
dren, declared it “never had been done 
and it never could be done.” 

The woman’s reply was a general invi- 
tation to witness a conversation carried on 
between a boy born deaf and a girl who 
had lost her hearing at five years of age. 

So easily did these two deaf children 
converse with each other and with the 
legislators that authority was granted to 
organize a school in which to teach little 
deaf children to speak and to read speech 
without the use of the sign language or 
the finger alphabet. 

Because of their honest belief that deaf 
children could not be taught serviceable 
speech and speech-reading, these eminent 
educators frankly admitted that they had 
no classes in articulation ; always had they 
believed it to be a foolish waste of time 
and effort to attempt to achieve the im- 
possible. 

At that time there were 23 asylums or 
institutions for deaf children in the 
United States, but not an oral teacher 
was employed. Today there are 150 
schools for the deaf in which speech and 
speech-reading are taught and in which 
nearly 1,100 oral teachers are employed. 

For when those eminent educators re- 
turned home and tested the practicability 
of that woman’s seemingly marvelous 
demonstration, they found that they, too, 
could do that which they had publicly 


declared “never had been done and never 
could be done.” Then they realized that 
in this new method was the beginning of 
the end of “asylums” for the “dumb” and 
the “mute,” and that schools for a new 
type of deaf children were near at hand. 

Being broad-minded, genial men of af- 
fairs, these officials persuaded this woman 
to participate in their conferences, elected 
her an official of their association, and 
placed her upon important committees, 
finding a joy in conferring one honor 
after another upon this founder of the 
American pure oral method of teaching 
little deaf children. 

That woman is Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
of North Billerica, Mass., for 17 years” 
principal of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, at Northampton, Mass. Today 
(Sunday, April 12) is her 80th birthday, 
yet she is still promoting whatever will 
add to the happiness and the wholesome- 
ness of humanity. She has everything that 
makes for comfort and happiness and 
contentment save the one thing that her 
heart most deeply desires, and it is that 
one thing that I, as an individual, am 
taking the liberty of asking you to per- 
sonally strive to secure for her. 

No, it is naught that money can buy. 
The only thing needed to make Miss 
Rogers the happiest woman on earth is 
a message that the words “dumb” and 
“mute” have been obliterated from all 
corporate titles of American institutions 
and schools for the deaf and excluded 
from all current school literature. 

For these degrading words “dumb” and 
“mute” are like a millstone about the neck 
of the ambitious deaf; they are false and 
debasing words, that have no place in 
the terminology of the new type of deaf 
and have no proper human appellation. 
“Dumb” and “mute” and all that those 
words conjure up are the barriers to 
achievement in the higher walks of hu- 
man endeavor, and it is the stigma of 
those false words that often dooms the 
deaf to minor positions in poorly paid 
pursuits. 

What are you willing to do toward 
insuring this gift to Miss Rogers? 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 


Correction of All Faults of Articulation 
BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


(Continued from April) 
PHONETIC NOTATION OF SPEECH.* 


It would really be a matter of but little difficulty to reconstruct our alphabet, 
and furnish it with invariable marks for every appreciable variety of vocal and 
articulate sound. So few as 12 radical letters might be made to represent all the 
English articulations. Thus: we have 12 forms of articulative action, most of 
which do, and all of which may, modify both voice and breath; so producing 24 
elements of speech. Let some uniform change to represent breath and voice be 
made on each of the 12 characters, and these 24 varieties of articulate sound may 
be not only fully represented, but with a natural analogy and consistency, which 
would explain to the eye their organic relations. 

A further uniform change made on those letters which have a nasal corre- 
spondent would complete the scheme, and, with perfect analogy between marks 
and sounds, exhibit, by 12 radical letters, every articulation in our language. 

Some equally simple and analogical notation might be arranged for the vowels, 
on the principle of their sequence, so that a really Scientific Alphabet could be 
easily constructed. 

The system of Phonotypes—or letters representing sounds—introduced by 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, though a great improvement on the ordinary alphabet, 
does not carry improvement beyond supplying deficient letters, and discarding 
redundant ones. If ever a change in our orthography should be authoritatively 
made, it should be based on an alphabet as perfect a picture of our sounds as 
science and ingenuity could produce. We have shown a principle by means of 
which the formation of such an alphabet would be an easy matter. 

Mr. Pitman’s phonographic scheme of marks is much more scientific than 
the alphabet of phonotypes; but even the former is,—for the purpose of accurate 
notation,—far short of what a more intimate knowledge of the vocal mechanisms 
should have made it. In a system of writing by sound, there must be a very 
accurate appreciation of sound, and a faultless principiation of language. In both 
these respects, this phonographic system is somewhat defective. 

First. The vowel notation, for instance, represents the sounds in the fol- 
lowing pairs of words as the same in quality, and different only in quantity; the 
vowels in the first line being called “long,” and those in the second “short.” 





“seek, pate, psalm, stalk, cote, fool, 
sick, pet, Sam, stock, cut, pull.” 


True phonography cannot recognize such “longs” and “shorts.” 
Seconp. A phonographic writer should be able to delineate on his page the 
very peculiarities of a speaker’s pronunciation; but in this system no means are 





‘ * This chapter foreshadows the idea which was subsequently materialized in “Visible 
Speech.” 
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furnished for the writing of four of the most distinctive of all the vowel sounds 
in English: those heard in the words 


ere, err, ask, ore. 


Tuirp. ‘The articulations, also, are arranged on false principles. They are 
classed as “mutes,” which include such letters as B and J; “semi-vowels,” which 
include such as F and §; “liquids,” which include only R and L: and the letters 
M, N, and NG, which are also liquids, are classed as simply “nasals.” 

FourtH. Voice Articulations are called “flats,’ and Breath Articulations 
“sharps; but of the “liquids” and “nasals,” which are all voice letters, four are 
represented as “sharps,” while the fifth, NG, is represented as bearing the same 
relation to N that V does to F, B to P, etc. 

Firtu. The articulative function of the letters Y and W is not recognized. 
These elements are considered to be always vowels—vowels only. The result is, 
that this lack of characters to represent two articulations has to be supplied, and 
is supplied by no less than 40 symbols, to denote their combinations with different 
vowels. The cumbersome result of such a theory, one would have expected to 
operate to its rejection, even were it strictly correct; but it is clearly erroneous. 

SrxtH. As there is no articulation w in this system, there is of course no 
wh; and this Breath Articulation is considered to be identical in sound with the 
word who (wh =hoo). ‘Thus, the sentence, “/ saw the man wuEt the knife” 
is phonographically (?) perverted into the rather startling assertion, “J saw the 
man WHO ATE the knife.” Let the most glib upholder of this theory pronounce 
the latter sentence as rapidly as he can, and see if he will ever make it express 
the former. Yet it should do so by the mere accident of abruptness, if the theory 
were correct. 

The phonetic notation of speech being now perfectly accomplished in the 
three forms 

(1) Line Writing, 
(2) World-English, 
(3) Visible Speech, 


the employment of a stenographic alphabet for phonetic illustration is discon- 
tinued, as unnecessary. 





QUANTITY, AND ELEMENTARY COMBINATIONS. 


Different degrees of quantity may be recognized in the simple elements of 
speech, vowel and articulate, as well as in their syllabic and verbal combinations. 
a English VowELs, singly uttered, we distinguish three degrees of quan- 
tity. The longest are those vowels which consist of two qualities of sound, viz.: 
DipHtHoncs. A diphthong may be composed of either an open vowel tapering 
into a closer, as a-e (3 1), ah-e (=7 1), ah-oo (7 13), aw-e (= 10 1), 
0-00 (== 12 13),—heard in ail, isle, owl, oil, old; or of any monophthong-vowel 
flowing into the open and peculiar sound er (=8),—as e-er (= 1 8), eh-er 
(== 4 8), ah-er (7 8), uh-er (—og 8), aw-er (= 1I0 8), o-er (= II 8), 00-er 
(== 13 8), =heard in ear, air, arc, urn, drawer, ore, poor. ‘These are all diph- 
thongs ; though only the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of the first set are generally enumerated 
as such.* ‘The initial elements of all these diphthongs give Lonc MonopHTHONGs, 





*In Smart’s Dictionary, the last class of sounds is noticed in the scheme of vowels, 
under the separate head of “VowELs WHICH TERMINATE IN GUTTURAL VIBRATION.” 
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which are the next in quantity to the diphthongs. The first sounds of a-e (3), 
0-00 (12), eh-er (4), uh-er (9), 0-er (11), do not occur separately as long sounds 
in English: the first two do not occur separately at all. 

The next and shortest class of vowels are those abrupt utterances of voice 
heard in ill, ell, an, us, on, book, etc., which are SHort MonopHtuHoncs. There 
is not, as seems to be generally supposed, any degree of duration essential to any 
of the monophthong vowels. The longest may be. pronounced as shortly as the 
regularly short sounds; and any of the latter may be prolonged to the full quan- 
tity of the longest of the former class. Thus, if we endeavour to prolong the 
short monophthongs, or to stop abruptly the long ones, we shall discover that the 
vowels in ere (4), all (10), ooze (13), are essentially the same vowel formations 
as e(ll), o(n), (b)oo0(k); and also that u(s) is precisely the same sound as the 
initial element of the diphthong wr. 

The monophthongs e (1) and ah (7) are never short in accented syllables in 
English ; but that they can be shortened as readily as those which are sometimes 
long and sometimes short, will be evident from experiment. In Scotland their 
short sounds are often heard; they constitute, indeed, a main feature in the 
Scottish dialect. The vowel in an (5), though short in English, is often heard 
long in Scotland; and it is pronounced long in Ireland instead of 6 or 7, in such 
words as aunt, pass, papa, etc. 

Among the ARTICULATIONS there are various degrees of quantity. The vocal 
articulations are essentially longer than the non-vocal, but in each class there are 
varieties : 

Thus: The Breath Obstructives, P, T, K, are the shortest. 

The Breath Continuous Elements, F, Th, S, Sh, are the next longer. 

The Shut Voice Articulations, B, D, G, are the next in length. 

The Close Continuous Voice Articulations, V, Th, Z, Zh, are longer still. 

The Open Continuous Voice Articulations (or Liquids) L, M, N, NG, are 
the longest simple articulations. 

Wh, W, Y, and R are not included, because these articulations do not occur 
after vowels, but only as initials in English; and all initial letters, whether voice 
or breath, are alike in quantity. 

These differences of articulative quantity will be best observed by prefixing 
to each articulation the three classes of vowels. The short vowels will be found 
to have degrees of shortness, according to the kind of articulation they precede,— 
and the long monophthongs and diphthongs will also be found to be considerably 
affected in quantity by the succeeding articulation. Thus: 


Short Monophthongs: ip, if, ib, iv, il. 
Long Monophthongs: eep, eef, eeb, eev, eel. 
Diphthongs : ipe, ife, ibe, ive, ile. 


There are other differences of quantity which arise from the ComBINATION 
of LEeTrers into SYLLABLES, and SYLLABLES into Worps. And first—What is a 
syllable? We have no non-vocal syllables; voice, therefore, is the first requisite ; 
and the syllabic voice may be either confined to one letter, or distributed among 
several letters. The vowel part of a syllable may consist of two elements, form- 
ing either a closing diphthong, as aye, owe, eye, hoy, how, etc., or an opening 
diphthong, as ear, air, ore, your, etc. If such words as fire, our, 'ete., which con- 
tain three vowel elements, =a closing diphthong followed by the open sound 
er(8)—be considered monosyllables, then the vowel part of a syllable might be 
said to contain a triphthong; but when these words are fully pronounced, they 
are undoubtedly dissyllables, and perfect rhymes to higher, power, etc., which are 
never reckoned monosyllabic words. 
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In colloquial speech, fire, higher, our, power, and all words of this formation, 
are frequently contracted into one syllabic impulse, by a slurring of the vowels, 
the close elements I and 13 being converted into 4 or 5 and 10 or 11; ire being 
thus pronounced nearly ah-air (7-4-8) and our nearly ah-ore (7-11-8). The 
mouth undergoes but little increase or diminution of vowel aperture in these latter 
combinations, and consequently they blend with smooth indefiniteness into one 
concrete utterance. Indeed, the whole of the possible shadings of vowel-sound 
between ah and e, or ah and 00, or conversely, might be blended monosyllabically ; 
but no return from, the closing progression to an opening one, or conversely, 
could take place without creating a new syllable.* 

We have said that the syllabic voice may be either confined to one letter, or 
distributed among several letters. Thus: Before and after the vowel may be 
placed an open vocal articulation or “liquid.” ‘Take for an example, the vowel ait 
(3), to which let us add an initial and final articulation of the open class; thus, 
lain. This is still one syllable, and we may prefix and affix to it an Obstructive ;— 
thus, bl ai nd. A Continuous Voice Articulation might still be added before and 
after—though we have not in English any initial continuous voice articulation 
followed by an obstructive:—this would give us the monosyllable zb/ ai ndzh. 
An Obstructive might yet be added before and after this combination, without 
destroying the unity of the syllable; thus, dzblaindshd. This barbarous-looking 
word is not so foreign to our language as at first sight it may appear. With the 
exception of the initial-dz, the combination is a perfectly English one, occurring 
in such words as cringed, changed, bulged, etc. 

The organs slide from point to point in these clustered articulations, and there 
is no openness in the sounds. ‘The open continuous elements (liquids), it will be 
observed, are immediately before and after the vowel. They could not be else- 
where without creating other syllables—because for them the voice has a vowel- 
openness and purity. Thus, / and n, as elsewhere shown, often of themselves 
make syllables in English utterance,—though not in orthography, for we write a 
silent e,—as in middle, bidden, bible, even, fasten, thistle, etc.t 

The liquid / may be prefixed to either of the other liquids in the same syllable. 
Thus, we still write /n and /m, though we no longer pronounce the former, and 
only in a few words the latter; but neither of the other liquids (which are nasals 
and orally obstructive) can be uttered before / in one syllable, because the nasals 
shut the mouth and are, therefore, before /, which opens a free oral passage, the 
same as the obstructives b, D, G. We might then insert / before the m in the 








* Dr. Rush, in his excellent work, “The Philosophy of the Voice,” says, “It is the con- 
crete function of the voice which alone constitutes a syllable.’ By the concrete function, 
however, is meant that tapering quality of all spoken sounds, as distinguished from the even 
tenor of the sounds of song. These tapering and even qualities have reference, not to vowel 
formation, but to musical pitch. All speaking sounds thus taper, acutely or gravely,—while, 
in song, the sounds maintain, for a definite time, one musical note. The “unbroken concrete” 
may, however, be continued through more than one syllable:—for instance, in toy-ing, 
joy-ous, pray-est, high-est, show-y, etc. What, then, is it that syllables these words? Is it 
not the necessary opening of the sound for the last vowel, after the closing diphthong which 
precedes it? 

¥ Our orthographic process refuses to acknowledge any syllable that has not a vowel 
letter; so when we write a vowel with the liquid, the syllabic effect of the liquid is not 
disputed; but if, as in spasm, rhythm, etc., we write no vowel, then, though the syllabic 
sound is the very same, the syllable is not acknowledged. While listen (= lis-n) is reckoned 
a dissyllable; rhyth-m is inconsistently excluded from the same class, and called a monosyl- 
lable. Either these words are both monosyllables or both dissyllables, for their elements 
of sound are letter for letter of the same class. 
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illustrative word before given, and so present, as a monosyllabic combination, no 
fewer than five articulations after a vowel—dzblailndzhd. 

No voiceless articulations could be introduced among these vocal letters with- 
out cutting up the combination into as many syllables; nor could any voice-letter 
be inserted in a combination of breath-articulations without creating for every 
voice articulation so added, a new syllable. Thus, the letters spsfinktsths, in this 
arrangement, constitute a monosyllable; but separate the vocal articulations from 
the vowel, and insert them among the articulations, and the same letters will 
constitute a trisyllable; thus, splsfiknsths. Both these words are capable of dis- 
tinct articulation; but it may cost the reader a little practice before he is able to 
enounce them with fluency. 

The following are all the articulative combinations which occur at the begin- 
ning of English syllables. 


INITIAL ARTICULATIVE COMBINATIONS. 


bw as in buoy gl as in glass sl as in slave 
by ‘* beauty or: -" - great sm ‘* smile 
bl ‘* blade kw ‘* queen sn ‘* snow 
br ‘* bride ky ‘* cue sf ‘* sphere 
py “pew kl ‘* cleave sp ‘“ spire 
pl ‘¢ place kr ‘‘ crime st ‘‘ steam 
pr ‘¢ price my ‘* muse sk ‘* sky 

dy ‘* due | ny ‘* neuter spl ‘* spleen 
dw ‘‘ dwarf fo foe spr ‘spring 
dr ‘* draw fi ** flight spy ‘‘ spume 
dzh ‘* jew fr it str ‘‘ straw 
ty ** tune vy ‘* view sty ‘* stew 
tw ‘* twelve thw ‘‘ thwart skr ‘* scream 
tr ee. thy ‘* thew skw ‘‘ squint 
tsh ‘* chair thr ‘* three sky ‘‘ skew 
gw ‘*  guelph sw ‘‘ sway shr ‘‘ shrine 
gy ‘«  gewgaw sy ** ae 








In the quantitative Series of Vowels, at page 308, we have shown the effect 
of single articulations on the vowel quantities. We shall now show the numerous 
degrees of syllabic quantity which arise entirely from articulative combinations. 

Quantity is generally considered to have reference to Vowels only; but if it 
is intended to mean the duration of the enunciative process, it must include Articu- 
lations also. 

The Liquids,—or as their functions in syllables would rather require them 
to be called, transparent letters,—before a single final articulation, give the next 
degree of quantity greater than that of the single articulation ; double articulations 
are the next longer ; then liquids before double articulations; then treble articula- 
tions ; next liquids before treble articulations, and so on. But as the articulations 
are not all of the same duration, their combinations present a great many slighter 
differences of quantity. The liquids are so thin a veil before Breath Articulations 
that they hardly for an instant intercept our view of the adjoining letter ;—before 
Voice Articulations they become more massive, and two liquids are the longest 
liquid articulations in the language. 

Let the student read the following combinations in the order in which they 
are arranged, and he will be able to trace the nice gradations, which connect by 
no fewer than nineteen steps, the quantitative extremes of voiceless combinations ; 
and by fifteen, those of the vocal combinations. 

The practice of the following words will be found extremely useful in giving 
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distinctness and fluency of articulation. The test of correctness is—HEAR EVERY 
LETTER. 


TERMINAL SYLLABIC COMBINATIONS OF BREATH ARTICULATIONS. 


LIQUID AND SINGLE ARTICULATIONS. 


1. Help, felt, milk, tent, lamp, dreamt, ink, etc. 
2. Self, health, else, Welsh, ninth, dance, nymph, strength, etc. 


DovuBLE ARTICULATIONS. 
3. Apt, act, ete. 
4. Steps, depth, nets, eighth, watch, ox, etc. 
5. Left, wasp, fast, ask, etc, 
6. Safes, fifth, broths, etc. 


Iiguip AND DouBLE ARTICULATIONS. 
7. Gulped, milked, stamped, succinct, etc. 
8. Alps, bolts, belch, silks, prints, French, imps, tempts, thanks, etc. 
9. Ingulfed, fail’st, against, com’st, sing’st, etc. 
10. Gulfs, healths, tenths, nymphs, lengths, etc. 


TREBLE ARTICULATIONS. 
11. Adepts, expects, etc. 
12. Sharp’st, sat’st, patched, look’st, etc. 
13. Eighths. 
14. Thefts, asps, costs, desks, etc. 
15. Fifths. 


Liguip AND TREBLE ARTICULATIONS. 
16. Help’st, halt’st, filched, milk’st, hint’st, flinched, limp’st, attempt’st, think’st, etc. 
17. Twelfths. 


QUADRUPLE ARTICULATIONS. 


18. Texts. 
19. Sixths. 


TERMINAL SYLLABIC COMBINATIONS OF VOICE ARTICULATIONS, 


Liguip AND SINGLE ARTICULATIONS. 
1. Bulb, old, rhomb, hemmed, finned, hanged, etc. 
2. Delve, ells, aims, bronze, pangs, etc. 


DovusBLE ARTICULATIONS. 

. Stabbed, begged, etc. 

. Cabs, adze, edge, eggs, etc. 

. Saved, seethed, grazed, rouged, etc. 
. Graves, bathes, etc. 

. Helm, etc. 


NSN Qui & WG 


i7QuUID AND DouBLE ARTICULATIONS. 
8. Bulbed. 
9. Bulbs, folds, bilge, rhumbs, lands, change, etc. 
10. Involved, bronzed, etc. 
11. Wolves, etc. 
12. Overwhelmed, etc. 
13. Elms, etc. 


TREBLE ARTICULATIONS. 
14. Besieged. 


LIQUID AND TREBLE ARTICULATIONS. 


15. Bulged, changed, etc. 
(To be continued) 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1914. 





! 


United States | Canada 





GENERAL SUMMARY Sai AGE & argh l 
No. of Per cent | No. of | Per cent 











Pupils | of Pupils | Pupils | of Pupils 
| ME EREN 
TOO TE i GTR Koa oe saa 8 8 a Oe RRS 13513 | 100.0 | 861 100.0 
I I ooo 55d sin cb C4¥isircendyssaceseys | yoq8t | 77.6 | 576 | 66.9 
DIGESTS TOGO 6 os bscoinwisw os vageess Oo Qscee eas es Beas ea 285 | 33.1 
TAUGHT SPEECH : 
Speech used as means of instruction.... ......... 10274 | 76.1 550 63.9 
Speech not used as means of instruction.......... 149 o 26 3.0 
Not stated (whether used or not).............-.. 58 0.4 oe J 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 
In Schoolroom— Outside— 
Disceuewe enc eben S ccccsccccecencnees 3569 26.4 295 34.3 
RS ee on PP ey Cee 107 0.8 81 9.4 
Bes ae tsk eee ssn SEE ee 4279 20.9 150 17.4 
_ SH ES ees Be iu vbsc se bheucwcas 187 eS — — 
Seis k vacek eteeenn Is snr ed ec einas hee 679 5.0 17 2.0 
eC rer Sa raemee Ra eat Meee gr iste 1240 9:2": 7 0.8 
Unclassified........ RR dep Ort 213 1.6 -- — 


TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, Ig!4. 



































United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. PARE AS ie 
(See diagrams, pp. 318 and 319) Peake | tur want Foie Sor dunk 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside | 

certectte es Gevceeeerereeeees 3569 26.4 295 34.3 

oe EXprae emer Core: Total Bs 5erew ere oK ees 3569 | 26 4 295 34.3 
eS NRE CER 107 6 9.4 

nds ocd wees oS o gaan he ae 187 1.4 — — 

LAME Sie cso [ERO RN Se ese a ee oe 294 | 2.2 81 9.4 
_ ROE Oe Bs ibn ado aaea 4279 | 31.7. 150. aerye 

RE ar WS skaters: pone 679 5.0 17 2.0 

OOS sikits oe Oates etek are 1240 9.2 eI 0.8 

Unclassified, SSS...... ......... | 23 | 1.6 oe] - 

Be BS iis acacs oes TOME GD Visite ca Nensks 6411 | 47-5 | 174 | 20.2 








Symbols employed in above Tables: 

Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS_ Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1914 
























































SCHOOLROOM USAGE United States Canada 
without refereuce to outside instruction ie , ee > 
0. Oo > 0..0 
(See diagrams, pp. 318 and 319) Pupils | Per cent | Pupils Per cent 

Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 
Me ether eagn SRR A Weyer: 3569 | 26.4 295 34-3 
SER GU Si ehh ca Geko oie 107 0.8 81 9.4 
Paver ves Mees cnn eeecenks ees 4279 31.7 150 17.4 
léAbe 9; Total Bo So ei ieee tei ees 7955 58.9 526 61.1 
RES: WP cet. cc caseees cae” ok eee ere ea 
GF Sve oes Ws ccnen ce sa vanes 679 5.0 17 2.0 
Laue S,  Foted: Oi ook is os Seed hs cones eee 866 6.4 17 2.0 
eu meumts SNS 5 a bid kn apeele 1240 9.2. E 7 ia 
Unctassified. SEG: os. es ccivcwes 213 1.6 -- _ 
Khe oy “Total Bs ooo ck i cdcewawhenadcas 1453 10.8 7. 0.8 














Symbols employed in above Table: 
iS) peech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS_ Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


EXPLANATION. 


The statistics in Tables II, III, IV, and V were compiled from replies to the following 

queries : 

Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room 
and outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
SPELLING (without sign-language) also used outside in chapel exer- 
cises, workshop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exer- 


cises, workshop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school- 
room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room; 
but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, work- 


shop instruction, etc., with...... pupils. 
Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school- 
room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of 
instruction (their general education being carried on by silent meth- 


OU cata pupils. 

Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or 
QUCOUR. sacs pupils. 

Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 1, 1914. Total, ........ pupils. 


NOTES 


(1) Ariz., Tucson. President A. H. Wilde, of the University of Arizona, writes: “All 
records of our School for the Deaf for last year have disappeared. Perhaps the former 
principal, Mr. Henry C. White, took them with him when he left. Commenting upon the 
report sheet which I enclose, I would say that at no time to my knowledge were there 25 
pupils in our School for the Deaf last year. To the best of my recollection, the largest 
enrollment at one time was 18, and certainly not more than 20. At the first of this year the 
enrollment was 18 and is now 12. All 12 pupils are being taught the oral method.” _ 

(2) Ga., Atlanta School. Alice M. Gibney writes: “This is a day school for beginners. 
There are eleven pupils. They are being taught by the combined method. Speech, sign- 
language, and spelling are all used both in the room and in the yard.” : 

(3) Il, Chicago. Ephpheta School. “About seven-eighths of our pupils are taught by 
means of speech and writing in the class-rooms; the remainder by writing and spelling. 
Outside of class-rooms the combined method is used.” 
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(4) LiL, Chicago. The McCowen Oral School Homes for Deaf Children. Miss Mc- 
Cowen writes: “The scattered classes of deaf children in the Chicago public schools have 
been gathered together in centers during the year. On the North Side at the Waters School, 
on the West Side at the Delano, and on the South Side at the Parker Practice, the Koz- 
minski remaining temporarily as our single ungraded class and all others discontinued. The 
pupils in the McCowen Oral School Homes are within walking distance of the Parker Prac- 
tice, and are this year all enrolled there.” 

The 40 pupils in the McCowen Oral School Homes are included in the returns from the 
Parker Practice School, Stewart avenue and 67th street. Mrs. Cornelia B. Eggers writes: 

“We take care of the children out of school hours, employing eight people—six care-takers 
and two cooks.” 

(5) Kansas, Olathe, Returns of 1913. 

(6) Md., Baltimore, Woodland avenue. Returns of 1913. 

(7) Mass., Beverly School. Louise Upham writes that although speech without spelling 
or sign-language is used both in the school-room and outside, “this does not mean that pupils 
do not use signs among themselves out of school,” 

(8) Mich., Marquette School. Returns of 1913. 

(9) Mich., North Detroit School. Returns of 1913. 

(10) Mich., Saginaw School. Sewing, cooking, and basketry taught. “On January 17, 
1914, every pupil in the Saginaw, Mich., Oral School for the Deaf and many former ones 
occupied front seats and thoroughly enjoyed Miss Helen Keller and Mrs. Macy in their joint 
lecture, “The Heart and the Hand.’ The parents were also there and gained much inspiration 
and encouragement in the future training of their children.” 

(11) Miss., Jackson. 188 pupils are reported under Query 6; but as the total number of 
pupils is given as 170, there is some mistake about the returns, We have credited the school 
with 170 pupils under head of Query 6. 

(12) Mo., Joplin School. School is a private one, but is held in a room provided in one 
of the ward buildings by the Public-school Board. Children have same hours as hearing 
pupils and mingle with other children during recess and outside of school. Oldest child is 15 
years. Three in next grade are a boy eight, a girl eight, and a girl six. There is a gigl four 
years old just beginning. School was started two years ago last fall with three pupils. The 
boy eight and the four-year-old girl have come in since. 

(13) Mo., St. Louis, Garrison avenue. Returns of 1912. 

(14) Mo., St. Louis, Henrietta street. “Oral method, 7; aural method, 10; combined 
system, 39. 

(15) Mont., Boulder. Query 3, 18; Query 5, 30; Query 8, 8; total, 56. Taught speech, 
30; not taught speech, 26. Some inconsistency ohh We have credited school with taught 
speech, 48; not taught speech, 8. 

(16) N. J., Jersey City. One pupil.is taught by writing because he is feeble mentally. 

(17) N. Y., Brooklyn, Buffalo avenue. The St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. ‘This institution has three branches: A school for boys and a 
school for girls at Westchester, N. Y., and a school for girls in Brooklyn. 

(18) N. Y., Malone School. Annals’ statistics 1914. 

(19) N. C., Morganton. Returns of 1913. 

(20) N. C., Raleigh. Returns of 1913. 

(21) Ohio, Cincinnati, Main and Woodward streets. Returns of 1912. 

(22) Ohio, Cleveland, Pupil reported under Query 4 is deaf-blind. 

(23) Ohio, Conneaut. Returns of 1913. 

(24) Ore., Salem. Annals’ statistics 1914. 

(25) Penna., Philadelphia. Mt. Airy. The two pupils reported under Query 4 are deaf- 
blind. 

(26) S. D., Lead. “Have had three pupils, but we are all taking a vacation; expect to 
reopen June I.” 

(27) Texas, Austin (School for Colored). Returns of 1913. 

(28) Texas, Austin (School for White). Three blind-deaf pupils reported under Query 8. 

(29) Wash., Vancouver. Annals’ statistics 1912. 

(30) Wis., Antigo. “There is another pupil in the school, a boy who hears perfectly, but 
because of some paralysis cannot talk.” 

(31) Wis., Kenosha. Six hearing pupils having defective speech are also taught here in 
addition to five deaf pupils. 

(32) Wis., Sheboygan. “Natural signs used by parents at home.” 

(33) N. S., Halifax. “Spelling is used in the assembly-room for those who do not 
speak.” 

. (34) P. Q., Montreal, De Carie avenue. “There are also six blind pupils not included 
in the returns.” 

(35) Ont., Belleville. Returns of 1913. 

A blind-deaf pupil is being taught by the Sisters at the St. Charles Home for Crippled 
Children at Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 

Twenty deaf children are reported under tuition at The Archbishop Ryan Memorial 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes, 1803 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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80% UNITED STATES 80% 
70% T0% 
60% 60% 
50% SOx 
40% 40% 
WOR Oo eee 30% 
4 
20% | 20% 
@ wane aon tees, 
ad < noo BR Stege, Pee 
10% | ‘ wage oo © a aa SE .- 10% 
“*sagaceas® § 
0% |. ” Fn: a O72 
~ pr) % ~ ae) 
ehetetivts £54 g 
Line 4, Pure Oral Method. Line 7, Oral Method in School-room. Dotted lines show school-room usage. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
‘Taught|Speech| Not Taught by Speech _ Schoolroom Usage 
ee Speech! Used | Used?) S | SSt _ S$ _|_SSt | Ssst 
i #104 ers 7 8 | 9 
NE OLE AT SRDS cy REIN 7164 | 6276 | 712 2506 1323 3400 938 
LY, NRO Par any REE Bier ees | 7561 | 6793 | 645 | 233% | 1364 3552 | 1487 
TOOK ac Soe 5 oewencncees Rea 7578 | 6858 | 720 | 2080 | 305 3715 1289 
PN iss, ca ecas 5 Rew aT | 7994 | 7373 621 | 2153 | 278 3911 1424 
PO ede aade Gs accu SUN | 8145 | 7679 | 466 | 2279 | 252 4274 1723 
POs ai cas aw enone cewer | 8320/ 7852 | 468 | 2359 | 393 5067 | 1264 
errr | 304 5389 | | 31317 
POE cas oie enka eceee areal 8872 | 8496 | 376 | 2631 | 279 5758 | | 1280 
PE naive cbt Raa ee sen 9132) 8884 248 | 2830 | 290 5998 | | 1153 
ROOT i i Sas ac pees es | 9402} 9180 | 222 | 2976 408 6514 | 1312 
PON as Nava woke eee ewea se 9588 | 9227 | 361 | 3203 | 320 7172 | | 1052 
ERE, eRe Neate Mp ear ei rages | | 10009} 9700 | 309 | 3545 | 328 7496 | 1320 
EES echoes ail -| 10481 |10274 | 149 | 3569 | 294 7955 | 1453 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
AE a taints epee ar tay © ew erary eper 64.7 | 56.7 | 6.4 | 22.6 | 12.0 30.6 .2 8.5 
BOE Fsbo Vas ne WEN eee 67.2 | 60.3 | 5.8 | 20.0| 12.1 31.5 6 13.2 
PG sae che sak eee ss ee bal 67.3 | 60.9 6.4 | 18.2) 2.7 33-0 | 16.5 | 11.4 
gp EER PORE ESET EOE ET et 69.1 | 63.7 | 5.4 | 18.6/ 2.4 33-8 | 17.6 | 12.3 
Ce Ss ie AG eS eke eS 69.0 | 65.0] 4.0 | 19.3 2.1 36.2 | 14.2 14.6 
Pas gba Pre sh ceKsdendsuce 70.1 | 66.1 | 4.0] 19.9 | 3.3 42.7 | 12.8} 10.6 
ci vis bce dhe geaekerneie 70.9 | 67.2 | 3.7 | 20.2} 2.6 45.2 | 11.0] I1I.0 
Os i vb Say Ce 72.2 | 69.1 | 3.1 | 21.4| 2.3 46.8 | 11.9 10.4 
SRR GERRDR TER Dep fac sien cae Meee AY 93.0} 7E.21 - 20 {29.6 28 | 48.0 | 13.9 9.2 
BRS oy cre enare en Deke Conese 74.5) 72.7 1.8 | 23.6] 3.2 51.6 | 10.7 10.4 
WOES Sea dees wae a eee 75-4 | 72.5 | 2.9 | 25.2) 2.5 56.4 | 7.9 8.2 
MRA 8 5 S506 ores GROEN © he Na RS SO 70.2 1 93.9-1 2.3°) 32.04. 25 57-1 | 6.7 | 10.1 
MP ie eh eis s cae bee Oe awed eee 77.6 | 76.1 5.2) } 26,41: 2.2 58.9 -4 10.8 


* Column 3, ‘‘not used,” includes all cases where it ig not known that speech is used as a means of instruction. 


1 Columens 5 and 8 include unciassified cases taught by SS. { Columns 6 and 9 include unclassified cases taught by 


The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and the columns 


are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 


1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 


2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 
3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. 





Curve not shown on diagram, 
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Line 4, Pure Oral Metho Line 7, Oral Method in Schoolroom. Line 3 omitted. Dotted lines School-room usage. 

















NUMBER OF PUPILS. 





Taught|Speech| Not Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
Speech Used* S : sss aes ss | sss 
a 14 6 a Ee 








16 | 180 20 107 
20} 183 gI 21 63 
72:1 179 28 — 23 
73 | 174 | 23 se 18 
112 183 4I ~ 42 
I20 | 246 55 8 34 
40 
5 
7 
4 
66 
5 
7 








or | 271 93 13 
102 | 193 94 16 


79 | 286 103 10 
66 | 322 129 22 
28 | 317 - | 204 _ 
542 16 | 321 221 62 
550 26 | 295 174 17 














PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
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22.6 
24.5 
24.4 
24.9 
24 8 
32.5 
33-4 
24.3 
35-5 
38.3 
38.3 
38.3 
34.3 


47.2 
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. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
ScHoot-room Usace. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 


. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 





